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the ground, you will discover in them, lying one 
above the other, the traces of great historic races; 
the remains of the highest and most varied civili- 
zation; the graves, the monuments, and the me- 
morials of the most illustrious men; the scattered stones of the 
world-famed cities. What names are those of Carthage, Hippo, 
and Utica; of Scipio, Hannibal, Marius, Cato, Jugurtha, and 
Cesar! 

“But for us Christians there exist memories of a far more 
hallowed nature, sacred memories of the heroes of our faith, of 
their courage, their genius, and their sanctity. Grand indeed 
was the Church of Africa with her seven hundred bishops, her 
innumerable churches, her monasteries, her doctors. The soil 
was saturated with the blood of martyrs; the whole church re- 
joiced to listen while a Cyprian and an Augustine unfolded 
dogmas and doctrines; and in the hour of persecution the cour- 
age of her delicate maidens surpassed that of hardy and intrepid 
men; the grottoes of her mountains and the oases of her deserts 
were perfumed by the virtues of her solitaries. 

“Why hast thou fallen, great and illustrious church? Why 
have the stones of thy sanctuaries been scattered ?” 





Such was the way in which Charles Martial-Allemand Lavi- 
gerie expressed himself on taking possession of the Archiepisco- 
pal See of Algiers in 1867. 


* Cardinal Lavigerte and African Slavery. By Father Clarke, S.J. ; Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine (Sept., 1892), ‘‘ Europe and Africa” ; Christianity, Jslam, and the Negro Race. By Bly- 
den. 
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Within a year after this he had been to Rome, experienced 
a narrow escape from shipwreck, and in his own diocese went 
through the ordeal of two plagues—cholera and famine—which 
culminated in typhus. According to the official report, half a 
million died either from starvation or pestilence. This famine 
furnished the occasion for Lavigerie to speak to Christians 
throughout the world, calling on them to come to the rescue 
of their famishing fellow-creatures. And Catholic charity, true 
to its divine instinct, offered abundant help. Money came, but 
better still, volunteers flocked to Afric’s sunny clime; priests 
and laymen, religious of many orders, ladies of rank, physicians 
and soldiers, all lent their energies to the work. 

The archbishop’s special labor seems to have been among the 
orphans. Starting with one, he soon had two thousand on his 
hands. His interview with the first, as narrated by himself, is 


touching : 


“Tt was November, 1867, that the first one presented himself 
—a boy about ten years old. He was worn to a skeleton. 

“*Where do you come from, my child?’ I asked. 

“*From the mountains, a long, long way off.’ 

“«What has become of your parents?’ 

“*My father is dead. My mother is in her gourbi’ (a kind 
of hut formed of branches). 

“*Why did you leave her?’ 

“¢She told me there was no more bread for me there, that 
I must go away to the Christian villages; so I came here.’ 

“¢What did you do on the way?’ 

“<Tn the day-time I ate the grass in the fields, and at night 
I hid in some hole lest the Arabs should see me; for people 
said that they would kill and eat me.’ 

«And now where are you going? 

“¢T do not know.’ 

““ Would you like to go to an Arab marabout ?’ 

“ «Qh, no, no! When I went to them they drove me away, 
and if I did not go off fast enough they set their dogs at me.’ 

“Would you like to stay here with me?’ 

“*QOh, yes! I should like that.’ 

“« Well, then, come with me and I will take you into the 
house where my children are; you shall be one of them, and 
you shall be called by my name, Charles.’ 

“That same day I took him to the Lesser Seminary. He 
proved to be a charming child, docile and intelligent. The an- 
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swer he made me when, after the famine was over, I one day 
asked him whether he would not like to go and look for his 
mother, was worthy of the tact and warm-heartedness that are 
so strongly blended in the Arab character. He negatived my 
proposal most decidedly, and I inquired the reason. 

“* Because,’ he replied, ‘I have found a father here who is 
both father and mother to me.’”’ 


This child’s story is a fair sample of all the rest. All who 
came were equally homeless, equally friendless; and some of 
them told tales so terrible as to make the missionaries shudder. 


ARAB CHRISTIAN VILLAGES. 


The outgrowth of these orphanages were the Arab Christian 
villages, which were first started in 1873. Writing about them 
the illustrious archbishop says: 


“The villages are the salvation of our children. There,. 
gathered together under the eye of the missioner, encouraging 
and helping one another by mutual example, they are sheltered 
from the dangers to which they would be exposed in any other 
part of the colony. The Christian village is an oasis in the 


desert ; all around is sadly desolate and parched up by human 
passions. Here grow up not only my children but my grand- 
children, for I have been for some years a grandfather, the 
greater part of the cottages being now enlivened with the pre- 
sence of one or two, or even more, little ones. I wish you 
could come with me to visit the village of St. Cyprian, and see 
me surrounded by a crowd of little folk, who call me ‘Grandpapa 
Bishop,’ pull me by my cassock, and climb upon my knees to see if 
Ihave any goodies to distribute. I submit to all with joy and 
thank God, who has made use of the charity of the faithful to give 
life to so many innocent creatures destined to be some day the 
instruments of his wise designs. It is only in the church that 
these little ones sometimes give a small amount of trouble; for 
one cannot induce the mothers to leave them behind, nor can 
we coax the children, when there, to cease from their spontane- 
ous cries of joy and wonder. But no matter; they give to God 
their unconscious homage, like the birds that chirp around us, 
and celebrate in their own way the infinite providence of their 
Creator.” 

But come now and visit the village. The houses stand apart, 
and are arranged in regular streets. They are humble, it is 
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true, but they are bright with cleanliness—one of the most at- 
tractive signs of civilization. Young plants of the eucalyptus 
display their verdure. A church, poor indeed but clean and 
spotless, like the other buildings which it overlooks, is surmount- 
ed by that sign of peaceful conquest, the cross, which is 
destined to give spiritual life to Africa, so long bent under the 
yoke of death. In front of the village there stretches a long 
garden divided into lots apportioned to the different families, 
and watered by two wells sunk in the soil; in the back there 
isa field, surrounded by a double mound of earth, within which 
are enclosed at night-time the oxen employed in tillage. 


LAVIGERIE AS A MISSIONARY. 


But the missionary side of the life of this great apostle is 
the most attractive. According to an estimate recently made, it 
is calculated that the vast area of the continent of Africa, con- 
sisting of 11,900,000 square miles, is now almost entirely under 
the proclaimed authority and sway of the European powers. 
Only 2,500,000 square miles are still to be accounted for. This 
partition of Africa has not been preceded by the clash of arms, 
nor is it the result of any great war. For weal or woe the 
whole of the Dark Continent is now within the European sys- 
tem, and forms, to all intents and purposes, an extension of the 
various European states over the broad spaces reaching from 
the Cape to Cairo. Since 1876 France has increased her Afri- 
can lands eightfold, Great Britain sevenfold, the Congo Free 
States of 1,000,000 square miles is a perfectly new creation, and 
both Germany and Italy have for the first time in their history 
taken up serious African responsibilities. Besides these, our own 
Liberia plays no mean part. Such a collocation of interests 
could hardly have been foreseen even a few years ago, and is 
scarcely yet realized in its full significance. 

“ Africa herself is forgotten, remaining in the mysterious 
background as the witch-power of history, attracting and re- 
pelling, puzzling and fascinating alternately. Carthage lies in 
ruins, with a curse upon the hand that would rebuild her; Zama 
is forgotten; and, age after age, the immovable Sphinx gazes 
over the desert sands with fixed eyes beneath the solemn cano- 
py of cerulean night, a symbol of Africa herself, whose for- 
tunes no man has told, whose thoughts no one has measured. 
Now and then, as ‘the shadow of a great rock in a weary land,’ 
the eye lights upon an abiding spot in her annals, and a green 
fertilizing oasis in the midst of oblivion, rescued from ‘the 
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boundless contiguity’ of the shadowless desert. Still ‘there is no 
continuous thread in the labyrinth of her annals, no leading 
motives in her fortunes, no method in her policies. At one 
time it is a country fit only to breed lions for the amphitheatre, 
at another to breed slaves for Europe. Sitting, as it were, in a 
dark room, with dissolving views before us, we seem to look 
upon the incidents of history rather than upon history itself in 
the past annals of the African continent” (Blackwood's Maga- 






cine). 

“The evangelization of this Africa Monsignor Lavigerie had 
chiefly at heart. From the moment he set foot on that coast he 
felt the need of a body of men specially devoted to the preach- 
ing of the faith of Christ to the natives. His diocesan clergy 
barely sufficed for the needs of the colony, and we are assured 
that they were impressed from their youth up with the idea 
that to hold any intercourse or establish any relations, even 
those of simple charity, with the natives would draw down upon 
them the displeasure of the authorities; hence they never at- 
tempted to acquire such mastery of the native tongue as would 
render intercourse possible ” (Clarke’s Lavigerie, page 90). 

While the archbishop was full of these reflections, he was 
agreeably surprised to find that the rector of his seminary, who 
had passed forty years in Algeria, was of the same mind. “The 
Ancient Father,” as this venerable priest was familiarly called, 
brought one day to the archbishop three of the seminarians, 
who offered themselves for the African missions. Monsignor La- 
vigerie accepted them, imparting his blessing to the kneeling 
four. Providence sent him guides for the new work in the per- 
sons of two priests, a Jesuit and a Sulpician, who had come to 
Algiers for their health and had asked to be given some work 
compatible with their weak state. A house was built, in which 
were installed these two fathers—one a type of St. Ignatius’s 
faith and military spirit, and the other of the Venerable Olier’s 
sacerdotal sanctity. It was the first novitiate of the Society of 
African Missions, which was formally approved by the Holy 
See in 1873. Although the mother-house of this new society 
was in his own diocese, Monsignor Lavigerie, in organizing a 
definite form of government, exempted it from the authority of 
the ordinary, viz., the Archbishop of Algiers. At the consecra- 
tion of the chapel of the seminary Archbishop Lavigerie poured 
out his heart and wishes as follows: 





“ But now,” he said, addressing his spiritual sons, “my con- 
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science will be at rest. My works will not perish, for I have 
placed them in your hands; you will continue them; nay, more, 
they will grow and multiply, for they no longer depend for 
support on the frail force of one whom a few steps may 
carry to the grave, but on the stalwart shoulders of a young 
and flourishing community. I can depart in peace, certain that 
the children we have received will not again become outcasts, 
that the poor we have befriended will not be forsaken, that the 
souls who cried to me for help will not cry to you in vain. 

“ . . . Ever keep in view the spirit and distinctive char- 
acter of our society; lose sight of that, and the peculiar object 
of its creation disappears. This special end must be accom- 
plished by special means. We must assume as much as possible 
the manners of the natives; we must speak their language, wear 
their garments, eat their food, in conformity to the example of the 
Apostle: ‘ become all things to all men, that we may save all.’ 

“But mission work in Algeria is far from being the chief 
object of our ambition. The aim and end of our apostolate is 
the evangelization of Africa—of that almost impenetrable inte- 
rior whose dark depths are the last hiding-places of a brutal 
barbarism, where cannibalism still prevails, and slavery in its 
most degrading forms. To this work you have pledged your- 
selves by a solemn vow and promise, and I see you now wait- 
ing with impatience to enter the field of battle; your weapons 
deeds of charity, your shields gentleness and patience, your 
teaching that of example, your triumph the heroic sacrifice of 
your life” (Clarke’s Zzf/e, page 95). 


THE WORK BEGINS IN THE SAHARA DESERT. 


It was in the Sahara that the missioners first established a 
footing; but, by the advice of Monsignor Lavigerie, they did 
not preach openly because of the intense opposition. ‘Our 
school and our drug-shop are our great strongholds,” wrote one 
of the missionaries. Gratis they administered remedies for the 
physical ills of the poor Moslems, while they educated the rising 
generation. And soon the Arabs learned to love these fathers, 
whose French government they abhorred. The following de- 
scription of Monsignor Lavigerie’s first official visit to the Ber- 


bers is very entertaining : 
“We went through several villages, passing sometimes below, 


sometimes above the houses, as our zigzag path led us. Ever 
and anon the women’s faces would peep out from behind the 
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walls of their dwellings, regarding us half with alarm, half with 
curiosity. Some of the boldest children ventured a little way 
towards us; but if we took a single step in their direction, they 
instantly took to their heels, screaming at the top of their voices. 
We held out some sous to them from afar, as an incitement. 
This was a sore temptation. I remember one little fellow, about 
four or five years old, less timid than the rest, a very bundle 
of rags, one eye already gone, the other soon to disappear in 
its turn beneath the crust of dirt and the repulsive sores that 
covered his face; he longed for our sous, but still kept at a re- 
spectful distance. 

“«Come along, then,’ one of our party said to him; ‘if you 
want them, come and get them.’ 

“The boy, whose single eye had in it all the cunning of the 
savage, stretched out his tiny hand and, pointing with his fin- 
er, said : 

“* Ah! I know why you want me to come for the sous; you 
want to catch me and carry me off; throw them down on the 
road, and then I will pick them up.’ 

“We burst out laughing, as may be imagined, and threw him 
the coins, which he gathered up in a moment, and then sped 
away like an arrow from a bow, scaling with marvellous agility 
the precipitous rocks overhanging the village. The reason of 
the terror excited was afterwards explained to us. In order to 
prevent the boys and girls of the villages from holding any in- 
tercourse with the French, the Kabyles give them the most 
alarming accounts of the way in which we treat children. Ac- 
cording to them, the French are a race of ogres who live on 
raw flesh, and greedily devour all children on whom they can lay 
hands. Our overtures of friendship, in the eyes of my little 
urchins, were a diabolical trap, laid for the purpose of providing 
a fresh dish for breakfast. We could not help laughing at the 
fright the poor little fellow had been in; but it was sad to think 
that the child, who had been taught to consider Christians as 
objects of terror, was himself a descendant of Christians who 
had loved the faith and suffered for it.” 


o 
> 


One of those who accompanied Monsignor Lavigerie on this 
journey thus describes his reception in a village: 


“We went thither on foot, for the steep mountain paths are, 
as may well be imagined, quite impassable for carriages. After 
interminable windings among rocks, valleys, and trees, we came 
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in sight of the village whither we were bound, standing on a 
slight eminence. The archbishop had announced his visit be- 
forehand, and at the entrance of the village all the men, head- 
ed by its venerable patriarch, were assembled to receive him in 
a house entirely open on the side which looked onto the road. 
The women and children were perched in all imaginable places— 
the ledges of the rocks, the roofs of the houses—every spot 
which afforded standing-room, where human feet could climb or 
human limbs could rest. 

“Monsignor Lavigerie was in full canonicals, and was sur- 
rounded by the priests belonging to his suite. When he arrived 
within a short distance of the village, the men advanced in a 
body solemnly to meet him and bid him welcome. The aged 
patriarch who preceded them was the amin or major, the others 
were his council; for the Kabyles have retained a municipal 
form of government, after the model of the Roman, with pub- 
lic assemblies and popular elections. The building mentioned 
above was the forum, or, as they call it there, the djemmaa—a 
kind of town-hall, the meeting-place of all the male inhabi- 
tants of an age to carry arms. There affairs of local or gene- 
ral interest are discussed, transfer of land is effected, and all 
business of a civic or political nature transacted. 

“The amin approached the archbishop, and with a stately 
and dignified gesture laid his hand lightly on the vestment, and 
then raised it respectfully to his lips. 

““ «May the blessing of God be with you all!’ the archbishop 
said. And with one voice they all responded: ‘ May it be also 
with thee!’ 

“We then proceeded to the djemmaa—the first house, as we 
had said, at the entrance of the village; being completely open 
on two sides, it looked more like a shed than anything else. 
Against the two walls on the right and on the left were rows 
of stone seats rising above one another like the tiers of an am- 
phitheatre. The place of honor was assigned to Monsignor La- 
vigerie; then each one took a seat where he pleased. 

““T have come to see you,’ the archbishop began, addressing 
the amin, ‘to show my affection for you. (Here all present sim- 
ultaneously laid their hands, first on their heart, then on their 
forehead.) I have reason to love you, for we French are related 
to you; the same blood runs in our veins. Our forefathers were 
Romans, in part at least,as were yours; we are Christians, as you 
too once were. Look at me. I am a Christian bishop. Well, 
in days gone by, there were more than five hundred bishops 
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like me in Africa, all Kabyles, many of them illustrious men 
distinguished for their learning. All of your race were originally, 
Christians; but the Arabs came and ruthlessly slaughtered your 
bishops and priests, and compelled your ancestors to adopt their 
creed. Do you know all this?’ 

“A very voluble consultation took place among the audience, 
then the amin replied : 

“«Ves, we know it; but you speak of a time long past. Our 
grandfathers have told us these things; but as for ourselves, we 
have seen nothing of them.’”’ 


WOMEN BECOME MISSIONARIES. 


In connection with the seminary the archbishop established 
the Sisters of Our Lady of African Missions. In heathen and 
Mohammedan countries women are secluded, and in consequence 
can be reached by women only. The wives and daughters of the 
men and boys whom Monsignor Lavigerie’s missionaries were 
converting needed the sisters to take care of them. It took the 
prudent archbishop ten years to form this community of sisters, 
whose growth, however, was very great, while of their work Mon- 
signor Lavigerie thus speaks: 


“T have seen them in the midst of their work; I have seen 
them surrounded by a motley crowd of men and children, both 
Christians and Mohammedans, all clamoring for succor, begging 
them to cure their ailments, to relieve their poverty, kissing with 
the utmost veneration.the habit they wear. I remember hearing 
one of our sisters say that once, while passing through the streets 
of a populous Eastern city, she was accosted by an old man, a 
Turk, who asked her, with a mixture of curiosity and respect: 
‘Tell me, sister, when you came down from heaven did you wear 
the same dress in which we see you now?’” (Clarke’s Lavigerte, 
p. 108). 


HE EDUCATES PRIESTS FOR THE ORIENTAL COMMUNIONS. 


With the brief mention of his opening an hospital outside of 
Algiers for the Arabs, let us go on to the establishment of St. 
Ann’s Apostolic School and Seminary, Jerusalem. The great 
primate had this work started for the purpose of training natives 
for the priesthood in the Melchite and Oriental communions. 
The following extracts are from a letter addressed by its rector, 
Rev. L. Federlin, to the director of the work of Eastern schools 
(L’Ouvre d'Ecoles de ’ Orient): 
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“« , . . Last year I had the honor of conversing with you 

concerning the dangers of Catholics in the East from the influ- 
ence of Russians and Protestants. I sketched in part the work 
which a native seminary could take in this battle against heresy 
and infidelity—this combat between truth and error. Then I ex- 
pressed the hope that it might be our good fortune to furnish 
the first contingent to this army of the Lord. It is a great con- 
solation to us now to know that God has granted this wish. 
Blessed be his name! . . . You will not be astonished to 
know that the beginning of this work has been of the humblest 
kind, whatever it may have already accomplished. It is always 
so with the works of God, but especially, it seems to me, with 
seminaries. It is a truth too often misunderstood in our days. 
Nowhere, but especially not in mission countries, should apos- 
tolic vocations be hurried. Besides the direct call from God, 
they need a long and thorough formation. It is only this year, 
then, that St. Ann has had its first ordination. Five of our 
seminarians having finished their theological studies, were thought 
worthy to receive Holy Orders. . . . In the meanwhile God 
had in store for us a bitter trial. In his inscrutable designs, he 
had resolved to call to himself one of the young Levites before 
he had ascended the holy altar. . . . On the 28th, at the ear- 
liest dawn of day, a great crowd filled the venerable basilica 
erected over the tomb of the Blessed Virgin, amongst them the 
faithful of all the different rites and of every religious commu- 
nity in and around Jerusalem, all being anxious to witness the 
touching ceremony and become partakers in our great joy. 
After the chanting of the Gospel in Greek and Arabic, I took 
my place near the throne of Cardinal Lavigerie, our illustrious 
father, who at the command of Leo XIII. had established the 
Seminary of St. Ann. Although he could not be present in the 
flesh, yet he was with us in spirit, as is testified by the letter 
which I will enclose for your perusal: 


“¢ MY BELOVED CHILDREN: Permit me to call you thus— 
though you do not yet know me personally, and thus far I have 
not had the pleasure of coming in immediate contact with you. 
But the charity of the Lord and that which it has inspired me 
to do for you through your masters, who are my beloved sons, 
has implanted in my heart a truly paternal love for each and 
every one, and my soul goes out in gratitude to Him who calls 
you now to enter into the sanctuary and ascend to the holy al- 
tar, the first-fruits of the Seminary of St. Ann. 

“* How dearly would I love to assist at the ceremony, for I 
have always cherished a tender affection for your church and for 
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the Oriental Christians, and greatly desire to see you so increase 
in knowledge and virtue as to bring back the glory of past cen- 
turies. Indeed, the tears of joy flow freely from my eyes at the 
thought that this little seed planted by me will, by the grace of 
God, become a great tree, under whose thick and shady branches 
future generations shall come to find repose, guided by you, 
who will be their pastors. But though these tears may not be 
shed in your venerable sanctuary, so replete with memories of 
former greatness, yet far from you will they flow, mingled with 
fervent prayers to the Heart of Jesus and of his Immaculate 
Mother, under whose protection you have passed the most pre- 
cious years of your lives. 

“«With these sentiments do I extend in spirit my hands 
above your heads, in union with that venerable pontiff who will 
confer upon you the sacred rite of ordination, and at the same 
time will offer to God, if he thinks best, the few remaining 
years of my life to obtain for you the grace of becoming true 
apostles to your nation, and worthy laborers in the vineyard of 
the Lord. 

“«The day of your ordination, my dear children, will be the 
happiest gift you could offer to the old cardinal who rejoices in 
the title of “ your father.” 

“«To my paternal benediction I have the consolation of join- 
ing that of the Father of all the faithful, for I have obtained 
from the Holy Father the Pope, through his Eminence the Car- 
dinal Prefect of the Propaganda, a special blessing for you, be- 
cause Leo XIII. tenderly loves the Eastern, and particularly our 
Melchite Church, and unites his wishes with mine that you may 
receive at your ordination all the plenitude of the gifts of God. 
With these prayers and wishes, my very dear children, I am only 
too happy to sign myself once more 

“¢Vour father in Christ, 
“¢ CHARLES CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. 

“* Aleters, 3d Sept., 1890. 


“* To the Greek Catholic students of St. Ann’s Seminary, but es- 
pecially to those who, having finished their course of studies, 
are about to receive Holy Orders.’ 


“ ,. . . This touching letter of the great Apostle of Afri- 
ca was accompanied by the pontifical brief, in which His Holi- 
ness deigned to bless our work and urge it on with his precious 
encouragement. . . . Of one thing, though, I must speak, 
and that is of the outburst of joy on the part of all the Greek 
Catholics at the news of these ordinations, and the venerable 
patriarch expressed aloud the gratitude which filled his own 
heart and those of the people towards the seminary and to the 
beloved Cardinal Lavigerie. At Jerusalem also was the feeling 
most profound, and in that holy city were assembled in sepa- 
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rate groups the children of the church and a iereenmaine of 
its cut-off branches. 

“To the first, these ordinations were an unmixed joy; for 
they were a new proof of Catholic union, and also of the jeal- 
ous care with which our Holy Mother guards the ancient rites 
of the Oriental Church; but to our separated brethren, they were 
as the sound of the death-knell; for their Seminary of the Holy 
Cross, once so prosperous, is closed for lack of candidates, while 
St. Ann’s goes on increasing in vigor and training native Levites 
in large numbers for the work before them. Oh! may our poor 
misguided brethren soon open their eyes and their hearts to the 
truth, and, returning to the faith of their fathers, take once more 
in the great Catholic family the brilliant place they once occu- 
pied. . . . After their ordination our pupils entered at once 
upon their new career, and now they are spreading abroad 
amongst their brethren the truths imbibed by them in the semi- 
nary. By this teaching they make our faith known. . . . It 
will not be long ere they are reinforced by the younger pupils 
who are now being trained for the Catholic Apostolate.” 


THE MISSIONS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


The greatest of all the illustrious Primate of Africa’s labors 


was in Central Africa, which brought him face to face with the 
slave-trade. 

“My spiritual sons have already gone forth to plant the 
standard of the Cross in distant regions. They are to be found 
in Tunis, amid the ruins of Carthage, on the spot where St. 
Louis of France breathed his last. They have established them- 
selves at the Leptis of the ancients, and thence they have ad- 
vanced by the old route into the desert—that desert which the 
resources and discoveries of civilization render no longer impass- 
able, and the sands of which are dyed with the blood of their 
young and generous hearts. They are in Palestine, at Jerusalem, 
where they are constituted the guardians of a sanctuary dear to 
the Christian world on account of its historical associations and 
traditional interests. And lastly, what is most important of all, 
they have penetrated into the interior of Africa, and reached 
the barbarous lands surrounding the great lakes discovered by 
Livingstone and Stanley; there they form the nucleus of a 
great army, an army of peace, whose mission is to deliver the 
unhappy negro race from the thraldom under which they 
groan. It is my task to direct the tactics of these warriors and 
strengthen their hands in the distant lands where they are en- 
camped ; to provide them with their daily bread, the necessaries 
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of life. For this I must toil in the sweat of my brow; do not, 
therefore, begrudge me my leisure—a leisure which brings no 
lessening of labor. To you I can address the self-same words that 
were spoken to the faithful at Hippo: ‘Nemo ergo invideat otio 
meo, quia otium meum magnum habet negotium’—Let no one 
begrudge me my rest from labor, for with me rest from labor 
means plenty of fresh work” (Clarke’s Lzfe). 

The scramble for Africa is almost now a byword. The na- 
tions of Europe have deliberately divided the Dark Continent 
among themselves without as much as saying “ By your leave” 
to the natives; the soldiers, too, of the Cross, in the peaceful 
way of Christ, have divided the country into spiritual kingdoms. 
Along the shores of the Mediterranean are the Franciscans; 
in Abyssinia, the Lazarists; in Senegambia and Senegal, the 
Fathers of the Holy Ghost; the African missionaries of Lyons 
are in Guinea, at the Cape, and in Dahomey; the missioners of 
Verona are in the country south of Egypt, lately overrun by the 
Mahdi; the Jesuits are on the island of Madagascar and neigh- 
boring islets; the Oblates of Mary at Natal. All along the 
shores of Africa there is no spot untrodden by the messengers of 
peace, whose errand is to bring that peace which surpasses all 
understanding to the unhappy progeny of Ham. 

Pius IX., as he stood on the brink of the grave, gave the im- 
petus to this outpouring of the Spirit. His eyes were weary in 
beholding the rising tide of irreligion in Europe, but they lit up 
with ardor and enthusiasm at the prospect of the great con- 
quests to the Cross to be made among the one hundred million 
souls in Africa. 

Among the obstacles enumerated by Lavigerie to the success 
of the evangelization of Africa pre-eminent mention is given to 
Mohammedanism, for in its train follow the evils of polygamy 
and slavery. With the efforts made to stamp out the latter the 
name of the great primate will ever be identified. His crusade 
throughout Europe was crowned with wonderful blessing. It is 
a matter of deep regret that his journeyings did not extend to 
America, for the abolition of slavery here furnished the key-note 
of what could be done with the infamous traffic on the Dark 
Continent. 

THE WHITE FATHERS. 

Cardinal Lavigerie believed that an armed force was necessary 
to accomplish his end; hence his military order—the Brothers 
of the Sahara—was started. France’s generous heart is shown 
by the fact that over two thousand of her noble sons volun- 
teered, although but fifty were accepted. Not long ago the first 
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novices were professed and the nascent knights of the desert 
sands are now in a fair way to second the arduous labors of the 
missionaries. 

The headquarters of the Brothers of the Sahara are at Biskra, 
on the Algerian borders of the great desert. Impressive was 
the ceremony of profession made by the first batch of those 
warrior monks. Twelve in number, they were one and all of 
the French aristocracy and officers in the French army, two 
being lieutenant-colonels, while the best-known is Vicomte Guy 
de Brissac, once a well-known club-man in Parisian circles. <A 
dramatic feature in the ceremony occurred when Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie led to the altar a little negro girl, barely nine years old, 
who had succeeded in escaping from a slave caravan which was 
crossing the desert a few miles distant. By accident the child 
standing at the altar dropped something. The aged cardinal, 
stooping over, picked it up. /¢ was the child’s hand. In sheer 
wantonness her captors had thus mutilated the poor little thing. 
Holding it aloft and pointing it southward with one hand, the 
Primate of Africa raised with the other the mangled stump of 
the child, so that all could see both. ‘J would to God,” he 
cried out, “that all Europe could see this little hand. May tt 
point out your line of march. En avant for God and humanity !” 

Notwithstanding its foulness, slavery has been the conse- 
crated channel of Afric’s touch on Christendom. Strange con- 
secration! Had not the slave-trade arisen, the cordon round ™ 
that unhappy country might have been drawn tight and fast 
even now. But the infamous traffic in human flesh was the 
commerce that brought Africa and Christendom together, 
making the slave-trade a prominent figure in national poli- 
cies. To-day Africa may be termed civilization writ large 
upon the earth’s face, not as a separate power, but as furnishing 
integral parts of the European governments, with the huge 
Congo Free State as a neutral ground, while Liberia represents 
our own country. And Africa is written, we may add, in letters 
of fire across the hills and vales of these United States. Our 
Negro question will tax the best energies of our statesmen 
and politicians to solve, while it will test to the utmost the 
strength of our Constitution. A weird spell negro slavery 
wields! A mysterious policy-shaping influence upon the desti- 
nies of nations is wafted from the hidden lakes of the Dark 
Continent’s primeval forests. By the amendments, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth, to the Constitution, the United States 
seemed anxious to smooth away the wrinkles from a criminal 
brow and to lead the slave to look forward in renewed 
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hope. It should prove a study of warm interest, had we the 
time, to search into the manifold effects of slavery on the 
moral and spiritual life of the North and South, Catholic and 
Protestant alike. But one after-effect stares us in the face: 
the former objects of our charity and the frotégés of our 
philanthropists have multiplied and increased until they now 
constitute an zmpertum in tmperto. A strange revenge slavery 
has brought us! 
THE LATTER YEARS OF HIS LIFE. 

Within the last ten years of his life came to Monsignor La- 
vigerie his two greatest honors—the Cardinalate and the Primacy 
of Africa. He received news of the former elevation in March, 
1882, while at Carthage. The formalities incident thereto ob- 
liged him to go to Paris, and afterwards to Rome. En route 
homewards he stopped at Malta, where he baptized twelve negro 
youths, whom he had ransomed from slavery and had sent 
thither to study medicine, in view of joining them later on with 
his missionaries in the Apostolate of Central Africa. Shortly 
after this he offered the famous toast to the officers of the French 
Mediterranean squadron, which proved the forerunner of Leo 
XIII.’s stand so favorable to the Republic of France. About it 
Cardinal Lavigerie made the remark that no one read his pasto- 
rals, but a few words after dinner set the French world aglow. 

The Primacy of Africa soon followed. The cardinal himself 
petitioned for the restoration of the See of Carthage. The 
name of Carthage reminds us how very. nearly Rome had been 
conquered, and the course of history reversed. At the battle of 
Metaurus, when Hasdrubal was defeated, Hannibal seized his 
head, flung it into the trenches, exclaiming, in the words of 


Horace: 
“Carthagini jam non ego nuntios 
Mittam superbos: occidit, occidit 
Spes omnis et fortuna nostri 
Nominis, Hasdrubale interempto.” 


But Carthage dead speaks to us through the living voice of 
Pope Leo XIII., who graciously acceded to this proposal. In 
the bull of restoration he speaks of the regret with which the 
church ever views the relapse of a people once enlightened with 
the light of faith into the darkness of superstition and error, as 
has been the case with the inhabitants of Northern Africa. 
The African Church, so great and glorious in the early ages of 
Christianity, had long since ceased to be an example to the na- 
tions. Carthage, too, which had been amongst the first to re- 
ceive the faith of Christ, had become a heap of ruins; Carthage, 
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whose name recalled the memories of so many saints and mar- 
tyrs, so many bishops and doctors; of Perpetua and Felicitas, 
of Augustine, Tertullian, and Cyprian. Carthage had been the 
scene of much heroism and courage under the persecutions of 
proconsuls, the violence of Vandals, the merciless onslaught of 
Moslems; she had, moreover, until her final destruction, held 
unrivalled sway over the Church of Northern Africa, for hers 
was the metropolitan see, and to her authority seven hundred 
and fifty churches were subject. 

From the day that the Arab sheik, waving his scimetar over 
his head, rode into the cathedral of Carthage shouting, “ There 
is no God but Allah, and Mahomet is his prophet,” twelve 
centuries had come and gone. And in its resurrected fane the 
undying strength of Catholicism is effectively proved. No longer 
will Cato’s wail, “Carthago delenda est,” resound; but Lavi- 
gerie’s watchword, ‘“Carthago vivificanda est,” will lead on to 
greater victories. 

No doubt the unhappy disasters at Uganda told on the al- 
ready impaired health of the Cardinal of Africa. Although of so 
robust a build and so herculean a stature that he was likened to the 
famous Moses of the artist, yet a quarter of a century passed 
in the heats of that arid clime, and culminating in the ruin 
which overtook his missions in Central Africa, must have has- 
tened his death. He was buried in his own cathedral of Car- 
thage, in the tomb long ago prepared by himself, with an epi- 
taph which has charmed the world by its simplicity. 

The governor of Algeria recalled in his funeral discourse a 
saying of Cardinal Lavigerie which gives the key to the dead 
Primate’s life: “I am the servant of a Master they could never 
shut up in a tomb.” It was this energy—the expression of his 
love for souls—which led him on to undertake his numerous 
works. They will continue, for they are well founded. The 
African race owe him a lasting debt of gratitude which they 
will ever remember, for they are a grateful people. Far too 
few and too widely separated are their friends, that the unhap- 
py people should forget any of them. Would to God that the 
negroes of America had in the Catholic Church of our land as 
devoted a champion and as successful a pleader! Then indeed 
the story of the church’s relations to them might be well sung 
in a joyous key. To-day her note may but re-echo the wail of 
the Jews, who refused to sing by the waters of Babylon the 
songs of Sion: 

“ Quomodo cantabimus in terra aliena?”’ 
J. R. SLATTERY. 
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3, N the banks of the Tiber, not far from Rome, there 
is a mineral spring called Acqua Cetosa; and a 
little way beyond is, or was, a donkey-shed, in 
the loft of which, on a sack of corn-husks, slept 
the twin brothers, Tito and Cesare. They were 
allowed to sleep there by the man who owned the place because 
he had been a comrade of their father’s, and because the boys 
were now homeless orphans, both father and mother gone. 

During the first few months of their orphanhood they had 
earned their living by begging, which is not so easy a life as 
many imagine. It may not tire the muscles, but it makes the 
heart weary. When a scornful refusal is given, the heart be- 
comes bitter as well as weary, and instead of a sad humility, is 
filled with revengeful hate. 

Tito and Cesare were scarcely old enough to know what such 
hate is; but they were sometimes desperate. It was always for- 
eigners, and particularly Americans, who spoke brutally to them, 
though some Americans were kind. Italians are always kind to 
the poor, even in refusing charity. “/izglio mio, I have no change 
to-day,” they will say. In Spain also, when they cannot give, 
they refuse with courtesy and kindness. ‘Excuse me to-day, 





brother.” 

Such people have been taught charity and good manners, 
To them the poor are “ God's poor.” 

After a time the twins found employment. They got per. 
mission to sell matches in the streets of Rome; and in the 
spring they sold violets. The matches were those dear little 
waxen ones put up in brightly-pictured boxes; and for some 
mysterious reason they do not there all stick together in a lump, 
as they do here. Perhaps it is because in those European coun- 
tries they keep so many bees that they can afford to make their 
wax matches of wax. 

While selling these the boys slept in Rome, in an old stage- 
coach in an old stable in a street so old that its pavements 
must have been pressed by the sandals of Julius Ceasar. There 
is some evidence also that it is the same street where that fa- 
mous bore button-holed Horatius Flaccus, and got his portrait 
sketched for our delectation. 
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The hostler in this stable was another old comrade of the 
boys’ father. 

When they sold violets they slept in the donkey-shed up the 
Tiber. There they would rise as soon as day, eat a piece of 
bread, and run away to certain grassy banks and nooks they 
knew, where, from February to May, the ground was every morn- 
ing all a blue mist with fragrant, long-stemmed violets. 

One June day, the violet season being over, and the match- 
business dull, as they wandered disconsolately about the streets 
and squares of Rome, a foreign artist whom they knew met 
them, and gave them a fine commission. He wanted for the 
next day as many as they could bring him of a certain fragrant 
yellow flower that grows all about the Tiber. A princess of 
royal blood, passing through Rome on her way to Naples, was 
to visit his studio, and he was adorning it for her reception. 

“Come and see how I want to use the flowers,” he said 
pleasantly; and the twins followed him, full of curiosity. They 
had seen the studios of painters, had even served as models 
once; but they knew nothing of sculptor’s work; and this man 
was a sculptor. 

They entered from the street through wide double doors, 
like stable-doors, a very large room on the ground-floor. Here 
two men in white linen blouses and paper caps were at work 
with chisel and mallet on two tall blocks of milk-white Carrara 
marble. Other blocks, large and small, lay or stood about. 

One of the men touched lightly, taking off only a white dust 
from an arm and hand of the half-shaped figure he worked 


upon. 
“ There’s a man inside the stone trying to get out,” Cesare 
whispered to his brother. “Oh! I wish I could make a hand 


like that!” 

The other workman chiseled off large pieces, his block being 
almost whole. 

“Tt sounds like music,” Tito said to Cesare. 

“Tt does ring,” the sculptor said, overhearing him. “TI re- 
member,” he added, addressing his workman, “ Giovanni Dupré 
saying that when he gave the last touches to one of his monu- 
ments before it was unveiled, the marble rang back like a bell 
when he struck it. Giovanni was a realist. His St. Francis, in 
Assisi, has got a little patch chiseled into his robe. Come, 


| ad 


boys! 
As they went, Tito looked back and sang softly, in a sweet, 
clear voice, the very note the marble struck out. 
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“What a true voice you’ve got!” the sculptor exclaimed, 
stopping to look at the boy. “A bird’s voice, too. You must 
sing to me some time.” 

Tito hung his head, and said nothing. He had forgotten that 
he was not in some grove by the Tiber mimicking a bird. 

They went up a few steps and past the gray curtain over a 
wide door into the artist’s work-room, where he stopped a mo- 
ment to dismiss a model who was waiting for him, and wet the 
cloths on a clay figure that stood in the full light of a single 
broad window there. 

“Oh!” said Cesare, “if I could only make them!” 

From this room a stair led up to a lofty hall with an arched 
roof supported by pillars, where, scattered about, singly or in 
groups, was a company of snow-white figures. If Medusa had 
come suddenly upon an assembly of beautiful men, women, and 
children, and changed them all into stone with her first glance, 
they could not have looked at once more lifelike and more 
deathlike. The smile, the frown, the gesture, the position—all 
were petrified on the instant. There were roguish cupids, noble 
forms draped to their feet, praying forms, wrestlers—religion, 
intellect, strength, and gracefulness, all shaped in purest marble. 
Mingled with these, and setting them off, were colored draperies, 
plants, laurel-boughs, some high-backed chairs of carven oak, 
and a few pictures. 

“Now see what I want,” the sculptor said, and preceded the 
boys to a niche where a slender female shape stood on a pedes- 
tal. She had a beautiful smiling face; but there was something 
cruel and deceitful in her smile. 

The name carved on her pedestal was CICUTA. 

Now, the yellow-flowering branches that the sculptor wanted 
were of a shrub called czcuta, or hemlock, said to be the same 
plant with which Socrates was poisoned. 

“T want to line the niche and half cover the pedestal with 
those flowers,” the sculptor said. ‘Can you bring me enough 
for that ?” 

“Oh, yes!” Tito said. 

Cesare could not hear the question. His eyes were flashing 
from object to object of the beautiful place, and his ears were 
ringing. “Oh, if I could make them! If I could make them!” 
he thought, and his eyes filled with tears. 

“Perhaps,” the artist said, “I may let you stay and see the 
princess. Who knows but she would give you something. Peo- 
ple always take notice of twins. You would look well cheek to 
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cheek beside the pedestal, and half covered up with flowers. 
Now you may go.” 

Tito went directly, Cesare as though his feet stuck to the 
floor. 

“If the princess should ask me to sing, I will,” said Tito 
when they were outside. 

“Oh, if I could make them! If I could make them!” mur- 
mured his brother. 

That night they slept in the donkey-shed, and the next 
morning they were out at sunrise searching for and cutting 
long, flexible branches of the sweet-smelling flowers of the cicuta. 
Their plan was to tie these branches about them in a way they 
knew, to their legs, arms, neck, and waist, till they should be all 
covered but their feet, and look like two great gold-colored 
bouquets. Sometimes you may see in Italy a child dressed in 
this way, walking off like a plant that has left its roots for a 
ramble; or you may see a woman coming up into town from 
the fields with her whole person covered with long grass and 
poppies, only a pair of prettily-stepping feet visible. 

The boys piled a great heap of flowers on a piece of smooth 
turf that crumbled down into the river. The Tiber is a danger- 
ous river, and this was a very dangerous spot, for the current 
makes here a deep curve into the bank, whirling swiftly out again 
lower down. But the piece of clean turf was just what the boys 
wanted to lay their flowers on, and make their toilet on. They 
were getting the strings out of their pockets, thinking that they 
had flowers enough, when Cesare espied at a little distance some 
branches of cicuta so richly blooming as to seem carven in pure 
gold. He bade Tito go and get them. 

““Go yourself!” said Tito. 

He often complainéd that Cesare ordered him about too 
much. They had some sharp words about it now, but it ended 
in Tito going for the cicuta. 

When at a little distance he turned and called back, “I 
don’t have to cover my ears!’’—then ran. 

Cesare looked at him angrily, but did not move nor speak, 
though the taunt was a cruel one; for half of one of his ears 
had been bitten off by a dog years before, and he was at some 
pains to conceal the mutilation with his curly hair. 

Tito came back presently with his arms full of the finest 
blossoms they had found that morning, and seeing how angry 
his brother looked, stood holding them before him as a shield. 

“Why don’t you throw them down?” asked Cesare roughly. 
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“You're not my master!” Tito replied in the same tone. 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when Cesare sprang 
upon him. Tito was between him and the river, and at that 
sudden onset he staggered backward, stumbled over the crum- 
bling bank, and fell, he and his load of blossoms, with a splash, 
into the Tiber. 

There was a momentary pause; then the swift current drag- 
ged him away, leaving Cesare almost paralyzed with horror. He 
had forgotten in his anger that the river was there. 

The flowers spread themselves out on the water surrounding 
a white little face and disordered chestnut-colored hair, and two 
arms stretched wildly upward. 

“Oh, put your arms down! Try toswim!” cried his brother, 
finding voice. ‘Swim across! Try hard! O Tito! Tito!” 

A vine-covered branch that hung out over the water inter- 
cepted his gaze for a moment; then the golden mat of flowers 
came into sight again lower down. But the face and arms had 
disappeared. 

Cesare’s eyes, still staring, saw all the world grow dark, his 
heart seemed to turn over heavily and sink downward, and some- 
thing struck him on the head. It was the ground as he fell. 
Then he lost consciousness. 

Opening his eyes again, he first wondered where he was and 
how he came there. Then he thought, “ Where’s Tito?” And 
then, remembering all, he started up and began to search along 
the river-bank, staggering as he went, and calling his brother 
desperately. Tito must have escaped! He would not believe 
otherwise. 

It was a day of full sunshine. The branches of the trees 
waved softly now and then, and in a thick grove a nightingale 
sang, though it was almost nine o’clock. All nature seemed to 
be at peace with a lovely harmony and brightness, and quite 
unconscious of the wretched child who, with wild eyes and tear- 
stained face, went running from place to place, searching, scarce- 
ly knowing what he was about, moaning with every breath, 
“Tito! O Tito!” 

There was no answer. He ran half a mile down the bank, 
then came back to the place he had started from, and sat down 
by his heap of cicuta. Hope died out of his heart. It was vain, 
he knew, to search for one who had fallen into that strong 
writhing current, except to find a lifeless body far below. Noth- 
ing remained for him but to conceal what had happened, and try 
to keep out of jail. The day dragged itself away like a wounded 
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creature. Cesare passed it in wandering through the woods, 
and staring up and down the road. If he saw any one coming 
he hid himself. But he could not escape the birds which 
every moment looked at him with their sharp eyes, and said 
interrogatively, “ Tito? Tito?” 

At twilight Cesare started for the donkey-shed. As he 
climbed the ladder to the loft a sudden hope woke in his heart 
so sharply that it hurt. What if he should find Tito there 
asleep ! 

No! The sack of corn-husks was all his to sleep on, if he 
could sleep. They would never quarrel any more about the 
old gray blanket that was their sole covering. Sometimes they 
had disputed over it for sport, ending with a kiss. The twins 
always kissed each other good-night. 

Cesare, weeping drearily, kissed his brother’s end of the bol- 
ster, and put all the blanket at Tito’s side of the bed, though 
he was himself shivering with a chill of fear and grief. For 
hours he lay and suffered, but at length sleep overcame him. 
He was just losing consciousness, when something cold and 
damp touched his forehead, as if a hand had been drawn across it. 

He started up in affright. “Its Tito’s ghost!” he thought 
and his heart thumped loudly against his side. 

All was dark and still. Only the trees rustled outside, and 
from far away came the dull murmur of the Tiber. Cesare sat 
there till daylight, staring into the dark, and listening. Then 
he wrapped himself in the blanket and, utterly exhausted, went 
to sleep. 

It was late when he got up and started for Rome. He 
begged a piece of bread by the way, and pulled some wild 
salad-leaves to eat with it. He was half-starved. Reaching the 
city, he was careful to avoid the places where he might have 
been recognized. Going from bridge to bridge, he clung to the 
railing, and stared down into the Tiber. He did not dare to 
ask a question, but whenever he saw several men talking to- 
gether, he passed slowly close to them, looking another way, 
and listened to hear if they were talking of a little drowned 
boy that had been taken out of the Tiber, with a cicuta blossom 
clenched in his hand and another tangled in his hair. 

When night came, he went to sleep in the old stage-coach. 
Bernardo, the hostler, would ask him no questions. The twins 
had always come and gone as unquestioned as two cats. 

When the thoughts have dwelt long and constantly on a 
grief it becomes dull to them, as a stone loses its sharp edges 
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when running water has washed it about for a long time. The 
stone remains smooth, but when the weary mind has rested 
awhile, it wakes to find its grief as sharp as ever. 

Cesare, having thought of nothing but his brother for so long 
a time, had become so dull and weary that he had scarcely 
curled himself up on the back seat of the old diiigenza when 
he was sound asleep. 

Deep in the night he was wakened by something like a cold 
hand drawn across his forehead. He started up, screaming. 

All was dark and still. 

Presently the door of a little room beside the stable opened 
and the hostler called out roughly, asking what the matter 
was. 

“J—I had a bad dream,” the boy stammered, comforted by 
the sound of a human voice. 

“If you wake me again with your bad dreams I'll turn you 
into the street,” said Bernardo, and shut his door with a slam. 

Cesare sat up all the rest of the night on the back seat of 
the couch and stared through darkness at the front seat where 
his brother had always slept. When the day dawned he 
went out, begged something to eat, and got some matches to 
sell. The man he bought them of trusted him for a few boxes. 

“But where is your brother?” the man asked. 

“T don’t know,” said Cesare. ‘“ He’s round somewhere.” 

Almost a week went past in this way. Every day the boy 
went about the city selling matches, and every night he spent in 
misery with the visitor who never failed to come. 

At length, one night, instead of cowering in silence after that 
cold touch had waked him from his first sleep, he sat up and 
spoke. “I didn’t mean to do it, Tito,’ he said. “And I’m 
sorry. Oh! I’m sorry. I never thought of the river being 
there. And, Tito, you didn’t know how bad I feel about my 
ear. It spoils me. I’m like one of those old crumbly statues in 
a garden. I miss you so, Tito! If you were here you might 
have all my money. I don’t care about it now.” 

And he sobbed bitterly. 

Cesare did not know it, for he never looked into a mirror; 
but he was wasting away, consumed by a fever of grief, fear, 
and sleeplessness. He could scarcely swallow food, and some- 
times such a faintness would come over him that he could not 
stand. 

Otherwise, his affairs prospered, and now that he cared so little 
for money he earned more than ever before. People had begun to 
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make collections of such pictured match-boxes as he sold, 
especially such as carried out a series illustrating some story; and 
the very day after he spoke to his brother at night he filled 
two orders that gave what to him was a large profit. A lady 
had employed him to get her a whole set of the boxes having 
tiny photographs of Doré’s illustrations of Dante’s /uferno,; and 
a gentleman who was making a humorous collection gave him 
twenty cents for a single box. The picture was of a man sitting 
on the floor, with a wine-flask on a bench beside him, and a 
tumbler half-full of wine tipping over in his hand. He was say- 
ing: “ Aveva ragione Galileo: la terra gira” (Galileo was right: 
the earth goes round). 

When night came, it seemed to him that he could not go 
back to the stage-coach. Perhaps if he should go to some place 
where he and his brother had never slept, Tito’s hand would 
not find him out, he thought. 

After wandering about for a while, he came to the Roman 
Forum. The great dark mass of the Colosseum loomed before 
him. He watched his opportunity when no one was near, and 
slipped into its shadow. The moon shone in from the south, 
and showed him a piece of smooth turf under one of the arches. 
She seemed to say: “Lie down there, little boy, and I will 
watch over you!” 

She seemed to do more. She shadowed out a great cross 
above the dark excavations in the central space, and called up 
all round the ghosts of vanished Stations of the Cross where he 
had seen them stand, where he and Tito had gone one Good 
Friday with their mother to say the prayers. The boy recol- 
lected his neglected religion as he recollected his mother, and 
kneeling there in the moonlight, he said an Our Father and 
Hail Mary. Then, comforted, he lay down, put his cap under 
his head, and was asleep in a minute, in a deep, sweet sleep. 

He woke but once in the night, and that was because a 
large walnut in his pocket hurt him. As he turned from it, he 
heard a sound of breathing not far away. It was a soft, regular 
breathing of one who slept. 

Glad to have company, he slept again, and did not wake till 
dawn. The hand had not found him that night. 

Cesare sighed, shook the dust from his cap, put it on, and 
was about going away, when he recollected the breathing he 
had heard, and looked about to see who his companion was. 
They might watch their chance to get out together. 

The sleeper was dimly visible under an inner arch, and Ce- 
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sare made out the figure of a boy who lay with his face turned 
away, and one arm bent for a pillow under his head. 

Cesare went softly nearer, then stopped, his heart giving a 
leap. He half turned back with an impulse of flight. But the 
air was all clear and bright about him, and the sky blue and 
full of sunshine above the dark Colosseum ring. He blessed 
himself, and went a step nearer. Yet another step, and he saw 
chestnut-colored ringlets like his own, and a fair profile showing 
pale against the dark sleeve it rested on. Then, with a gasp, 
he ran, he fell on his knees beside the sleeper. 

It was Tito! He touched the hair, and it was real hair. 
He looked at the clothes. They were the real clothes of a 
poor little boy, such as Tito had worn. He bent and felt the 
soft breath fan his cheek, and whispered close to the sleeper’s 
ear, “ Tito!” 

The boy stirred, and murmured drowsily, “ Yes, Ces!” 

Even in his sleep he knew that in all the world there was 
no one to kiss him but his brother. 

At that word Cesare wept aloud for joy; and in a moment 
the twins were clasped in each other's arms. 

“ Did Bernardo know?” asked Cesare after a while. 

“He only knew that I didn’t want you to see me. I slept 
in the stage-box. I’m sorry I frightened you, Ces. I cried when 
you spoke the other night. I would have answered, but I 
thought it would frighten you more. I told Bern to tell you 
yesterday that I was coming, and I waited hidden to see how 
you would take it. I tried to find you. I went twice to the 
stable. The last time the door was shut. Then I came here. 
I’m sorry I frightened you, Ces! ”’ 

Cesare drew a handful of copper coins from his pocket— 
“You may have ’em all,” he said; “and now tell me how you 
got out of the water.” 

Tito gazed with delight at the money. He had never had 
so much all his own. 

“You remember the branch that hung out over the water just 
where we were?” he said. “I caught a twig of that, and drew 
myself out. I just barely got it. Then I ran for the shed, hung 
my clothes to dry in the sun, and went to bed while they dried. 
I slept almost all day. Then I got up and waited for you. I 
was behind the bunch of corn-stalks. I’m sorry I frightened 
you, Ces!” 

Cesare took a large walnut from his pocket. It was the one 
that had waked him in the night. 
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“Take it!” he said. “And don’t you want to swap knives 
with me, Tito? Mine is the best. And we'll go and get some 
breakfast. You shall have coffee with milk and sugar in it, and 
a white roll, and a little two-cent pat of butter with the wolf 
and twins stamped on it. You shall have everything that you 
want, Tito.” 

Tito had cracked the walnut between his little teeth that 
were like polished alabaster, and put half the kernel in his 
brother’s mouth. He sprang up at the offer of this magnificent 
breakfast, the like of which he had never eaten in all his life, 
and the two, watching their chance, crept out into the street. 

The bell of the Church of San Clemente close by was ring- 
ing for an early Mass. They went in, and, kneeling side by side 
on the ancient pavement, sent a glad Ave Maria upward, like 
two uniting wreaths of incense, from their happy hearts. Then, 
still on their knees, one said, “I’m sorry I pushed Tito!” and 
the other added, “ I’m sorry I frightened Cesare.” After which 
they blessed themselves, made a hurried genuflection to the altar, 
and went out. 

The sun was just rising, and it threw their long shadows 
before them as they went toward the Capitol. 

“Ces,” said Tito, “let’s catch our shadows.” 

They laughed, and started off hand-in-hand after the shadows 
that leaped before them up the steep way to the Campidoglio, 
their chase a swiftly passing figure of many a life-long pursuit 
these ancient walls had seen begin and disappear since first the 
morning light shone on their sombre stones. 

But at the piazza a loud voice arrested their course. 

“ What! Castor and Pollux, just in time, even as at the bat- 
tle of Lake Regillus, and careering like two young colts,”’ said 
the voice; and their friend, the sculptor, stopped before them. 

For a moment they looked at each other in silence, the boys 
somewhat embarrassed. 

“Why did you break your promise to me? 
tor, assuming an air of severity. 

“IT fell into the Tiber,” said Tito. 

‘“‘ How fortunate!” exclaimed the artist. ‘It saved me forty 
cents. The princess couldn’t come, after all. But she is coming 
back, and the visit will be made to-morrow. Can I trust you 
this time? or will you fall into the Tiber again?” 

“Oh! we will bring the flowers,” said Cesare fervently. “You 
may be sure.” 

And they did bring them, and were half covered up in them 


’ 


"asked the sculp- 
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at the side of Cicuta’s pedestal the next afternoon when the 
sculptor stood in the door to receive his royal visitor. 

She was not a very young lady; but she was a very noble 
and gracious one; and she had been all her life so accus- 
tomed to seeing the finest works of art that her praise was of 
value. 

“It is such a pleasure to be among so many beautiful objects,” 
she said. “It must be quite an ideal life, Signore, that which 
you live.” 

A younger lady and a gentleman accompanied the princess, 
and walked quietly behind’ her while she went about with the 
artist, looking at everything. The lady was her companion, and 
the gentleman a Roman nobleman, a cousin of the princess. 

They looked at the Cicuta last. The sculptor was half-afraid 
that if he took his visitors there first, his other marbles might 
not be found so interesting: for not only was the statue ex- 
quisite on its golden background, but the twins made the loveliest 
picture possible. 

In fact, the princess had but given a glance at the Cicuta 
and pronounced her beautiful, when she saw the two dusky little 
masks framed in gold and leaning cheek to cheek against her 
pedestal. 

“Why! what is that?” she exclaimed. 

The twins had been told to lie quite still and keep their 
eyes closed; but Tito, at sound of that musical voice, could not 
help smiling very faintly. 

“It’s alive!” cried the princess, and bending, touched the 
cheek with a finger-tip. 

It sank and dimpled under the light pressure, and two rows 
of small white teeth appeared. Lastly the eye-lashes trembled, 
and a pair of brilliant dark eyes were disclosed. 

A very pretty scene was then enacted. The twins were taken 
out of their flowery bed, and made to talk, and tell their story. 
The lady leaned back in an arm-chair and grew serious as she 
listened to it all; for it was all told, even to the fall into the 
Tiber, and the finding in the Colosseum. Nor was the mode of 
telling less touching than the story itself. For it was a sort of 
duetto, where, one of the boys beginning to blame himself, the 
other took the word and excused him, going on with the story 
till interrupted in his turn; and as they talked they got nearer 
and nearer to each other, and ended with their arms around 
each other’s shoulders. 

But when Tito struck an attitude and sang for them, the 
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lady could but smile. The smile, however, soon lost its amuse- 
ment, and became one of pleasant surprise. 
He sang: 
“Vedi che luna bianca! 
Vedi che notte azzura! 
Un’ aura non sussura, 
Non tremola uno stel.” 


Ending, they all applauded. 

“Why, Enrico, the child ought to be a choir-singer!” the 
princess exclaimed to her cousin. 

“So I was thinking,” he said. ‘Leave it to me. There is 
always room for a voice like that.” 

“And what would you like to do?” the princess asked of 
Cesare. 

His eyes filled with tears, and he trembled. “I want to stay 
with Tito,” he almost sobbed. 

“ Don’t fear! you shall not be separated,” she said soothing- 
ly. “But what would you like to do while your brother is 
singing or learning to sing?” 

“Listen to him!” said Cesare, still trembling. 

“ Dear child, no human being shall separate you from him!” 
the lady exclaimed. “A home shall be found where you 
can live together. But surely you would not wish to be idle 
while he is working. Is there nothing that you would like to 
be?” 

His fears at rest, Cesare’s thought detached itself from his 
brother. His bright eyes swept a glance around the sculptured 
forms of beauty that seemed to listen to their talk, and you 
would have said that the child grew taller. 

“IT want to be a sculptor!” he said briefly, and with a cer- 
tain decision. . 

There was a moment of silence. The visitors had not, 
apparently, expected so ambitious a choice. Then the artist 
said: 

“He has had that idea ever since he first came here. Who 
knows! If a home is provided for him, I will give him a chance 
to begin. I’d like to have the boy about the studio.” 

“Would you like that, my child?” asked the princess smil- 
ing. “You shall come here, be useful to this gentleman, see 
how he works, try to model with your own little hands, and 
have a fair chance to see if you can be a sculptor.” 

You have seen the sun come out after the rain, and strike 
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across some tremulous drop till it hung on stone or leaf like a 
diamond brilliant. 

It might be said that this boy’s soul was like such a drop 
at that moment. He stood erect in a trance of rapture, 
looking straight before him, the eyes a little uplifted, all glow- 
ing as if they saw some wondrous vision in the air. 

He stood so for a moment, then, becoming conscious of his 
surroundings, he smiled, and blessed himself. It seemed to him 
that he had been praying. He had indeed entertained that di- 
vine spouse of prayer, the consenting response of God! 

The princess stretched out her hand and drew the boy to 
her side, and her eyes sparkled as she turned to the sculptor. 

“Put ¢hat into marble for me!” she exclaimed. 


MARY AGNES TINCKER. 
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RELAND is once more in an attitude of expect- 
ancy. Her fate trembles again in the scales of 
time ; yet a wonderful calmness pervades her peo. 
ple. The bitter conflict of the past two years 
appears to have produced a chastening effect. 

The petty ebullitions of rancor which manifest themselves in 

isolated places furnish no true indication of the general mind. 

If we take into account the circumstances of the fiery ordeal 
through which the country has passed, the wide-spread raking up 
of political passions, and the unscrupulous appeals to that senti- 
ment of personal devotion which under different conditions 
would be an amiable weakness in the Irish character, it must 
be acknowledged that the country has emerged from the de- 
plorable internecine conflict with credit and dignity. 





Looking through Mr. John Morley’s recent speeches, one is 
struck with the fact that an undercurrent of apprehension has 
been running in his mind regarding the reception which Mr. 


Gladstone’s new proposals were likely to meet with from the 
small remnant of what may be termed the Irreconcilable party. 
It is not unlikely that Mr. Morley may be deceived into exag- 
gerating the influence of this element. If a reasonable and 
honest offer to settle the long-standing quarrel with England be 
made by his government, this little knot of beaten politicians 
will not dare to stand in the way. They know the country 
would not brook such an attitude. They know in their souls 
that if, by any machinations of theirs, in conjunction with hos- 
tile English party combinations, they could succeed in wrecking 
a fair Home-Rule Bill, they would be regarded by the mass of 
their fellow-countrymen as traitors, and their names be handed 
down to posterity with an indelible stigma of infamy. No soph- 
istry, however subtle, could excuse them. The will of the ma- 
jority must be the ruling power in Ireland as well as elsewhere ; 
and the will of the majority there now has declared for peace 
with honor. Ireland will not suffer any man or any clique to 
play the part of Erostratus in the new-reared fabric of her free- 
dom. 

All speculations regarding the outlines of the new constitu- 
tion for Ireland upon which Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet is engaged 
may be simply appraised as efforts of the imagination. The 
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time for the oracle to pronounce has not yet come; and states- 
men engaged in such delicate work know how to screen it from 
prying: eyes until the time is ripe for disclosure. 

There is, however, no audacity in the assumption that the 
coming bill will be marked by no retrocession in point of gen- 
erosity from the former proposed measure. Assurances on that 
score have been publicly made in terms as specific as regard 
for the oaths of cabinet ministers could allow. Mr. John Mor- 
ley is certainly a minister who has earned a title for honesty, 
not only in opinion but in action. His words at Newcastle 
on the 8th of December last, when, at the peroration of his 
speech, he referred to the prevailing curiosity over the details of 
the new constitution, were clear and unequivocal. “I see every 
reason to hope,” he declared, “that when the government faces 
the House of Commons in February, it will be with a scheme 
which Ireland ought to accept, and which Great Britain ought 
not and will not refuse.” Nay, more; it will be such a scheme, 
he went on to opine, as must even silence the clamor of Irish 
malcontents. ‘There is every reason to hope” (these are his 
words) “that our policy will command the assent of all the 
English Liberal party, and of all those who are entitled—to 
whatever section they belong—to speak for the people of Ire- 
land.’ 

This is distinct enough. Mr. Morley is speaking from an 
informed mind. He knows the lines upon which the new bill is 
cast; he is aware of the radical defects of the former scheme ; 
he is cognizant of the points upon which the Parnellites have 
been insisting as indispensable in any acceptable scheme of 
Home Rule; and he can pin them to their declarations, for they 
stand on record. 

But there is more than this. The followers of Mr. Parnell 
cannot surely go beyond Mr. Parnell’s own delimitations. The 
dead leader whom they are constantly invoking gave, in the 
name of his colleagues and the Irish people, his adhesion to the 
constitution which Mr. Gladstone proposed in 1886. Speaking 
on the second reading of the Home-Rule Bill; on June 7, 1886, 
Mr. Parnell said: 

“TI now repeat what I have already said, on the first reading 
of the measure, immediately after I heard the statement of the 
prime minister: that we look upon the provisions of the bill as 
a final settlement of this question, and that I believe that the 
Irish people have accepted it as such a settlement. Of course 
you may not believe me, but I can say no more. I think my 
words upon that occasion have been singularly justified by the 
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result. We have had this measure accepted in the sense I in- 
dicated by the leaders of every section of National opinion both 
in Ireland and outside Ireland. It has been so accepted in the 
United States of America, and by the Irish population in that 
country, with whose vengeance some honorable members are so 
fond of threatening us. Not a single dissentient voice has been 
raised against this bill by any Irishman—not by any Irishman 
holding National opinions—and I need scarcely remind the 
House that there are sections amongst Irish Nationalists just as 
much as there are even among the great Conservative party. I 
say that as far as it is possible for a nation to accept a mea- 
sure cheerfully, freely, gladly, and without reservation as a final 
settlement—I say that the Irish people have shown that they 
have accepted this measure in that sense.” 

Such were Mr. Parnell’s zpsisstma verba on that momentous 
measure ; the official organ of the Irish National party, United 
Ireland, in effect echoed his words. Objections were started re- 
garding certain provisions of the bill, such as that establishing a 
national tribute for imperial purposes, and some minor features, 
but taking the bill as a whole, the entire National and Liberal 
press of Ireland welcomed it with one voice as a much larger 
and more sweeping readjustment than the most sanguine had 
expected. 

The only whisper of dissent that was heard came from a few 
extreme members of the Physical Force party; but these found 
no public expression. The men who uttered them were extrem- 
ists, whom nothing but total separation from Great Britain would 
satisfy. They never gave their support to Mr. Parnell while he 
was in accord with his colleagues of the Irish Parliamentary 


_party. It was only when an issue disastrous to the cause of 
Home Rule was raised by him that they threw in their lot with 
his enterprise. Their support or their antagonism, under pres- 
ent conditions, cannot count for much. It is only a matter of 
political exigency. They represent no substantial body of public 


opinion in Ireland just now. 

Another shibboleth of posthumous Parnellism is “ indepen- 
dence of all English political parties.” This principle has at 
times expanded itself into rejection of any Home-Rule measure 
save such a one as Ireland herself may dictate, and even rejec- 
tion of any measure proposed by Mr. Gladstone, who had come 
to be regarded as the arch-enemy of the late Mr. Parnell. But 
the enunciation of such doctrines, tentatively put forward, never 
found any popular favor; hence it became necessary to modify 
them, and the formula now is simply independence and an open 
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mind to treat with any party which will grant Home Rule on 
he terms the Parnellites demand. This was Mr. Parnell’s own 
sosition, subsequent to the divorce court decree; antecedently 
o that he was of a different mind. 

So lately as June, 1889, speaking at the Westminster Palace 
fotel, after his interview with Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden, the 
i1en Irish leader used these words: ‘“ We are happy, and Ireland 

happy, that the time has come when we can shake hands with 
nglishmen with the consciousness that in doing so we make no 
icrifice of principle, of hope for the future of our country, and 
ith the belief that Ireland, as she has trusted us in the past, 

th in Ireland and wherever the Irish race exists, will be justi- 
ed by the results of the future in that trust which she has hon- 
red us by extending to us. They will entrust to that great 
tatesman who will then be called to power—the only man of 
istinguished genius before the public—as his great final and 
rowning work, the task of finding some method in which might 
e entrusted to Ireland her own destinies while she also is privi- 
ged to take a share in the greater interests of the Empire. I 
n confident that Mr. Gladstone’s genius will be equal to the 
isk; that he will be powerful enough to reconcile and assuage 
ie prejudices which still unhappily prevail to some extent ; that 

will be able to show his countrymen how the true interests 

the nation and of imperial safety may be reconciled to the 
lf-government of Ireland by her people, and that a great mea- 
ire of Home Rule for our country will be the result—a mea- 
ire which will be practically accepted by the great majority of 
e English people as a settlement of the Irish question—a mea- 
ire which will be accepted by our own people as a sufficient 
lution.” 

This was the picture which Mr. Parnell painted barely a year 
ind a half before the great cleavage, and what in the meanwhile 
iad Mr. Gladstone done to change its roseate hues into the 
ymbre tints which pervaded all Mr. Parnell’s speeches after he 
iad sought to wreck the movement? Nothing more than to de- 
‘lare his opinion that were Mr. Parnell to retain his leadership 
he chances of carrying a Home-Rule measure would be endan- 
gered. This was the head and front of his offending. It was 
i1ot until then that Mr. Parnell discovered that Mr. Gladstone’s 

assurances about the Irish constabulary, the judiciary, the reten- 

tion of the Irish members in the imperial parliament, and the 

settlement of the land question in Ireland, were unsatisfactory. 

What passed between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell at Hawar- 
VOL, LVI.—43 
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den with reference to these important points does not much 
matter now; it is sufficient to know that they also formed vital 
elements in the construction of the first Home-Rule Bill, and 
that Mr. Parnell’s acceptance of them, on behalf of his party and 
the Irish nation at large, is on record in the words quoted above, 
and it cannot be supposed for one moment that the new propo- 
sals of Mr. Gladstone differed, save in the one important parti- 
cular of the settlement of the land question, from those embraced 
in the original bill. 

It is well to bear these facts in mind in any endeavor to 
forecast the nature of the coming measure and the possibility of 
factious objections to some of its chief provisions. In one im- 
portant respect it must necessarily differ from the Home-Rule 
Bill of 1886. This is in regard to the settlement of the land 
difficulty. 

There is very strong reason to suppose that Mr. Gladstone 
would have been able to carry this bill had he not adopted the 
disastrous course of pinning the land bill to it as a concurrent 
and correlative measure. It was the outcry against sinking Brit- 
ish capital in the risky security of Irish land, rather than any 
bogus fears about dismemberment of the empire, which brought 
about the fall of his government. Mr. Gladstone will be wiser 
now. He will not hazard the success of his second attempt by 
any such Mezentius-like experiment as linking a live measure to 
a moribund one. It needs no ghost from the grave to come 
and tell us that. The settlement of the knotty problem in- 
volved in the agrarian condition: of Ireland will, in all proba- 
bility, be left to the hands most fit to solve it—those of the 
Irish Parliament. 

The task has been rendered somewhat easier now than it 
would have been then, by reason of the fact that the late Tory 
government, the members of which were at that time so vir- 
tuously indignant over the proposal to pledge British credit on 
the security of Irish land, were not very léng in office ere they 
proceeded to so pledge it. Under the acts of Parliament known 
as the Ashbourne Act and the subsequent Purchase of Land 
Act, they devoted British credit to the extent of forty million 
pounds sterling to the purpose which they had previously de- 
nounced as risky. Mr. Gladstone did not ask for much more 
than this total. Under his land bill the cost of buying out the 
Irish landlords was estimated at only ten millions more. The 
sales effected under the two Tory Acts since then have been 
very large, and are taking place without intermission. Hence 
the difficulty of dealing with this branch of the Irish problem 
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has been vastly diminished since 1886. The evidence collected 
yefore the Evicted Tenants’ Commission during the past couple 
»f months must also help in facilitating a settlement of the ques- 
ion. Inexorable economic laws have already pronounced the 
joom of the present agrarian system in Ireland. Its existence 
; incompatible with the ability of the working population to 
ive on their own soil. Hence an Irish Parliament will be for- 
ified by the full sanction of existing facts and the moral sense 
f civilization in buying the anomaly out at its lowest market 
value. 

Hence there is no gift of prophecy needed to anticipate 
hat the scope of the new bill may be so enlarged as to en- 
ble the Irish Parliament and the Irish executive to deal with 
his great question of the agrarian difficulty on principles of 
quity and common sense. It is an Irish question pure and sim- 
le, and therefore properly within the purview of an Irish 
Tome-Rule Bill. 

About the preceding Home-Rule Bill itself, that portion of 
t which seemed most open to practical objection was the pro- 
ision for what Mr. Gladstone styled “ The Tribute” from Ire- 
ind. This tribute was Ireland’s contribution to the imperial 
‘xpenditure. This arrangement contemplated the payment by 
reland of a sum amounting to one-fifteenth of the gross 
mount paid by the imperial government for the maintenance of 
he army and navy, the interest on the national debt, and 
he civil service. This proportion, in addition to the cost of 
he Irish constabulary, would bring Ireland’s annual liability 
for these charges up to a total of four millions six hundred 
ind two thousand pounds. Against this there would be a 
set-off of one million three hundred thousand pounds excess 
f customs and excise dues over outlay. It is to be observed 
that under the Act of Union Ireland was decreed to pay 
nly a proportion of two in fifteen of the whole imperial 
ill annually, that she was exempted from the payment of 
income-tax (which she is paying at present), and from liabil- 
ty for any national debt save her own (at that date only 
twenty-six millions, and it had been only four millions before 
‘he Rebellion in 1798). The proportion of Ireland’s liability set- 
tled by the Act of Union was denounced by all the patriots as 
based upon a fraudulent account; and that unjust apportion- 
ment has been immensely aggravated from that day to this, 
when we compare the enormous advance of England in material 
wealth, and the no less enormous decay of Ireland’s trade and 
resources and population. A committee was appointed during 
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the last Parliament to investigate the financial relations of Ire- 
land to Great Britain; and it is earnestly to be hoped that Mr. 
Gladstone’s sense of justice may induce him to so modify this 
branch of the settlement as to give the Irish government and the 
Irish people fair play in the handling of their own resources. 

Under the provisions of the same bill the appointment of 
the judges in Ireland was vested in the Irish government. This 
was one of the most important concessions in the bill, as under 
the existing system no abuse could be more fiagrant than the 
present system of manning the Irish judicial bench. It has 
been almost invariably the rule that the soiled gown of the par- 
tisan advocate was exchanged for the ermine of the judge; and 
the partisan advocate became necessarily the partisan judge. 
The promotion of Mr. Peter O’Brien, the manipulator of the 
Gweedore prosecutions, is a living evidence of the system. For 
his successful prosecutions of the Donegal peasantry he was 
raised per saltem from the attorney-generalship to the post of 
lord chief-justice, with the addition of a baronetcy. The case 
of the infamous Keogh may also be pointed to as a fitting illus- 
tration of this scandalous system. It may be assumed that 
under the new 7végime all this would be attended to. 

That hugh instrument of landlord tyranny conceived in the 
Machiavellian brain of Sir Robert Peel, known as the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, was, according to the previous Home-Rule Bill, 
to be suffered to undergo a gradual metamorphosis from a mili- 
tary espionage into a civil force, obedient to the home govern- 
ment, and not controlled, as heretofore, by an alien power. There 
would be no place for it in the new order; consequently it 
would, under the new constitution, be suffered to lapse by a 
slow process, and its place be taken by a peace force, the mili- 
tary establishment of the kingdom being held in undiminished 
strength as the guarantee of imperial supremacy. 

The main essential of the former bill was the establishment 
of an Irish executive in Ireland, subject to parliamentary con- 
trol, and responsible to the majority in Parliament. It was the 
absence of such a ministry which formed the canker in Grat- 
tan’s Parliament, and left it at the mercy of the English minis- 
ter and his satellites in Dublin Castle. Without such a minis- 
try any home rule must prove only so much waste paper. The 
principle of parliamentary control will be fully recognized in 
the new measure, unless the English Liberal party intend to 
stultify themselves. Such a principle is of the very essence of 
free government; and the Irish Bill must be identical with the 
English constitution in this respect. 
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The prerogative of the crown in summoning and dissolving 
Parliament, as in the case of England, goes without question. 
In the Irish bill, however, the duration of each Parliament was 
limited to five years. This was a confession that the principle 
of septennial parliaments was an obsolete one. Possibly the new 
bill may mark a further step in advance by setting up the trien- 
nial system, or adopting the American plan of quadrennial par- 
liaments as a golden mean. 

Only one house of parliament was contemplated in the old 
bill; but this was composed of two “orders.” The first “order” 
was to be made up of the Irish representative peers, who sit at 
present in the English House of Lords, together with a number 
of other representatives who were to be elected on a fancy 
franchise. The second “order’’ was to be made up of the Irish 
members of the House of Commons then sitting, together with 
as many more, who should be elected by the constituencies, the 
representation of each constituency to be doubled for that pur- 
pose. Both “orders"’ were to sit and vote in the one house. 

The principle of hereditary legislators thus recognized was 
confessedly a vicious one, as the bill further provided that it was 
to cease after a certain time, and all members of the first 
“order” should be subject to the elective system. The Ireland 
of the future will essentially be a democratic Ireland, and it is 
to be hoped that the hereditary principle will find no recogni- 
tion whatever in the coming bill. The lord-lieutenant was to 
continue to represent the crown in Ireland, but the character 
of his office was to be altered, inasmuch as it was not to be 
lependent on the fate of a ministry, as at present. Further- 
more, there was to be no religious disqualification attaching to 
the holder of it, as there is now. 

An objectionable feature in the old bill was the arming of 
the Irish Privy Council with power to decide upon all questions 
which might arise between the Irish Parliament and the crown 
touching the scope of the powers of Parliament. The Privy 
Council in Ireland has from time immemorial been a body entirely 
devoted to English interests, and there is no likelihood of its 
ever being able to cast its skin. A tribunal of three experienced 
jurisconsults from Ireland, England, and Scotland would be a 
far more satisfactory and equitable one as a court of high con- 
stitutional appeal. 

The endowment of any form of religion was forbidden in 
the scheme. With Mr. Gladstone’s record as a disestablisher of 
religious establishments no other decision could have been ex- 
pected on such a point as this. The Catholic Church in Ire- 
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land will not quarrel with it. The bonds between its ministers 
and the laity would not be strengthened if the church were a 
state-aided one. There is a sacredness of affection between 
priests and people, fellow-sufferers through ages of persecution, 
which exists perhaps in no other country in the world. This 
bond of sympathy grew up under the voluntary system, and 
this very venerableness of the link ought to be enough to pre- 
vent all desire for a change. 

On the question of education the conditions are different. 
Hitherto the Catholic population have been grievously handi- 
capped in that most vital function. The previous bill very wise- 
ly provided that the hands of the Irish Parliament should be 
entirely unfettered in dealing with the future of education. 
Nothing has since occurred to suggest any reason for a change 
of policy on this head. 

It is no easy task to revolutionize a country grown old and 
soul-sick in the ways of prescriptive tyranny, and this is what 
must be done, and done thoroughly, if the nation is to be pre- 
served from crumbling to pieces. It is fast approaching that 
condition. After ninety years of government by the imperial 
Parliament it presents a spectacle of decay and beggary and de- 


population which has no parallel in Christendom. Yet in the 
hour of its dissolution the country might be more dangerous far 
to its oppressor than it ever was in the days of its greatest 
vigor, and it is as much for the safety as for the credit of Eng- 
land that her statesmen see that such systems of rule as that 
which brought about the decadence of a brilliant and generous 
nation are not abreast of the times and ideas amid which we 


are moving. 

The moment is most auspicious for making the essay. There 
is no difference of opinion amongst the bulk of the population 
onthe subject of the acceptance of the bill. One mind charac- 
terizes priesthood and people. Not all the Keoghs or (Judge) 
O’Briens who ever trafficked with conscience for judges’ wigs 
can ever persuade the world that in this unity there is any feel- 
ing of the kind which exists between a horse and its rider. 
That is an old-time calumny, and one of the greatest blessings 
which Home Rule will bring to Ireland will be the cessation of 
the system of making vitriolic partisan judges and disappointed 
“ patriots”’ of the Keogh and O’Brien stamp the censors of men 
whose lives are as spotless as those of their judicial critics are 
besmirched. 

JOHN J. O'SHEA. 
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THE LAND OF THE SUN. 
THE CITY OF THE ARGENTINE HILLS. 


ys ORNING, which is ever in Mexico like a new crea- 

tion of the earth, broke in resplendent beauty 

over the wide plain that surrounds Silao. The 

sun leaped from a couch of dazzling glory and 

: = spread his mantle of gold over the far-stretching 

sxpanse of the plateau, over the purple heights draped in soft 

mists of morning, over the lovely towers and shining domes of 

the town, and over the party that wended their way, followed 

»y two porters laden with the impedimenta of travel, across 

he broad open space that lies between the hotel where they 

pent the night and the railway station whither they were 
ound. 

Around the station were the booths of the venders of all 
nanner of eatables, the usual throng of peddlers and beggars 
and squads of soldiers, for the military arm, which is strongly in 
‘vidence everywhere in Mexico, is nowhere more so than in 
Silao, which had once an unenviable reputation as a haunt of 
utlaws and bandits, and between which and Guanajuato, the 
ich mining city of the mountains beyond, runs a train that, 
carrying much bullion, is always guarded by a strong military 
escort. 

It was seated in this train, half an hour later, that the trav- 
ellers turned their faces toward the city, which Russell assured 
them was the most picturesque in Mexico and one of the most 
picturesque in the world, as it sits high on its great hill, the 
name of which in the Tarascan tongue signifies the Hill of the 
Frog, because here in ancient times the Tarascan Indians found 
a stone in the shape of a frog which they worshipped. Other 
men in later times have found here other stones which they wor- 
ship with a no less ardent devotion—for famous among all the 
mines of Mexico stand the mines of Guanajuato. 

As they moved off, passing in a great curve around Silao, 
they had a charming view of the town as it lay in the sunshine 
of early morning, its long, white walls encircling masses of feath- 
ery foliage, above which the slender, graceful minarets of its 
churches rose in the sparkling air. Then, in the golden light 
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that was making all the wide scene glorious, they sped across 
the level plain, green with its springing harvests, toward the 
massive heights that seemed as if they must bar all progress to 
the city that lay beyond. Their car was well filled with passen- 
gers of many and varied types. Grave, stately Mexican gentle- 
men; eager, restless, talkative Americans, discussing mines, intent 
upon speculations and investments; tourists of different nationali- 
ties, and groups of dark-eyed sefioritas. The general, glancing 
around, remarked that the train for a local one seemed to be 
well filled. 

“Tt always is,” said Russell. ‘Guanajuato is a very rich and 
important place—the greatest mining centre in Mexico.” 

“And like Zacatécas, I suppose, it owes its existence to the 
mines,” said Mrs. Langdon, looking at the mountains which be- 
gan to reveal themselves in their ruggedness as the train ap- 
proached. 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Travers. “Our guide-book says: 
‘The site of this city, with much surrounding land in what was 
a very barren place, was given by the Viceroy Don Antonio de 
Mendoza to Don Rodrigo Vazquez, one of the conguistadores, in 
recompense for his services in helping to win for his royal mas- 
ter the rich country of New Spain.’ If silver was not discovered 
at that time,” said the reader, interrupting himself, “Don Rod- 
rigo could not have felt that his services were very well recom- 
pensed. But when silver was discovered, of course the aspect of 
things materially changed—which contains a moral that I need 
not elaborate. Silver was found, we are told, in 1548. It would 
be interesting to know how much the mines have produced from 
that time to this.” 

“An immense total,” said Russell. “One mine alone—the 
Valenciana—according to Humboldt, produced in one year more 
than all the mines of Peru. Its yield up to the present time is 
estimated to have been eight hundred millions.” 

“Can one see that mine?’ asked the general. 

“You not only can but must—it will interest you in every 
way. And I think the ladies will also be interested in seeing 
it.” 

“We must take your word for that,” said Dorothea a little 
sceptically. ‘Meanwhile, here we are among the mountains. 
Has any one observed what a fine highway runs parallel with 
our track, and what picturesque groups of people and burros we 
are passing?” 

“The highway ought to be fine,” remarked Travers. “We 
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are told that it was nearly a hundred years in building. As for 
the burros, they plainly indicate that all the freight of the coun- 
try does not go by rail.” 

Troops of these small, patient animals were indeed passing 
long the road, laden with produce of all kinds; herdsmen came 
‘iding by with coiled lassoes at their pommels; the brown hills 
losed nearer; on their sides sheep and goats were nibbling 
canty herbage; the highway swept over an arched stone bridge, 
vhere graceful trees drooped along the verge of the little stream 
hat fretted over the rocks below, while from their slackened 
peed it was evident that the train was mounting a heavy grade. 
Higher and higher they climbed, rounding the abrupt and mas- 
ive heights that seemed pressing forward to guard the way, 
nd presently paused in a small valley at the mouth of a nar- 
ow, rocky pass. 

“This is Marfil,” said Russell, as every one rose with a simul- 
neous movement. “We go from here to Guanajuato—about 
hree miles—by tramway. The cas#ada into which we enter is 
}0 narrow to admit of a railroad track.” 

Tram-cars, drawn by lively, able-bodied mules, awaited the 
assengers, who filled them speedily. They were soon in mo- 
ion, and what Dorothea saw from the platform where she in- 
isted upon standing, very much to the surprise and concern of 
rious courteous Mexicans, was a narrow, winding defile be- 
veen great precipitous heights, containing barely room enough 
yr the highway (along one side of which the tramway was laid), 
nd a very small stream carefully walled in its rocky bed. As 
9 the town of Mar“4l, it clung, perched, hung, sometimes it 
eemed by grappling-hooks, to the almost perpendicular moun- 
ain sides—the heavy, Moorish houses, built with a solidity equal 
o that of the rocks on which they rested, looking as if nothing 
hort of a convulsion of nature could detach them from their 
ositions. In a nook of the closely enfolding heights the parish 
church stood, a Byzantine-like chapel of pink stone crowned a 
brown hill, and along the stream a succession of reduction works, 
enclosed in strong, bastioned walls, rose like forts. 

“They look as if they were built to stand a siege!” said 
Dorothea. 

“So they were,” answered Russell. ‘“ Many has been the 
siege these mines have stood in times past. They have been 
sacked again and again. No city in Mexico has a more thrilling 
and bloody history than Guanajuato. Its riches have tempted 
the cupidity of armies as well as of banditti, and it has been 
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plundered until its recuperation proves more conclusively than 
anything else the immense resources of its mines.” 

“I am afraid you do not pay much attention to the in- 
formation which I take pains to draw from Mr. Janvier’s 
pages and give you,” said Travers. “It has not been long since 





THE STREETS CLIMB UPWARD. 


I told you that the first settlement here was a fort at the place 
now called Marfil, erected by some Spanish adventurers to se- 
cure the silver they obtained from the mines. A little later the 
existing city was founded under the truly formidable name of 
the Villa y Real de Minas de Santa Fé de Guanajuato.” 

“The situation of the city must be as formidable as its 
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ame,” said Dorothea, observing that although the town of Mar- 
il had now been left behind, they were still mounting upward 
nd upward along the narrow pass, winding sharply around the 
»cky escarpments that appeared at times almost to close the 
ay, with the great mountains frowning over them, and the 
ttle river, which in the rainy season is a roaring flood, flowing 
ithin its walled bed beside them. ‘One might be approaching 
citadel, but a city—” 
“It is citadel and city in one,” said Russell. ‘This defile 
its only outlet. It leads like a gateway to Guanajuato, which 
‘s in a high, irregular basin, completely encircled by mountains. 
h!”’ as they dashed around another sharp curve—“ here we are 
t the gates!” 
A short pause, and then the tram-car began to wind its way 
to a city which seemed a dream of medieval Europe and the 
rient mingled, as it lay like a brilliant jewel in the midst of 
; rugged fastnesses, the amphitheatre of brown mountains which 
rround it framing the mass of glowing and varied color that 
s houses, castles, and churches present. A sea-shell-pink is per- 
ips the pervading tone of color, with many soft tints of amber 
id a malachite green, which is the hue of the beautifully varie- 
ited stone largely used for building. The deep, cup-shaped 
illey in which the town lies, affords hardly any level space; 
id the streets, therefore, climb upward—sometimes by stairways 
in all directions, run along the terraced mountain sides, where 
ie massive dwellings stand tier above tier and turn zigzag in a 
iultiplicity of irregular ways. Advancing farther into the heart of 
lis unique city, what pictures reveal themselves on all sides! 
oftly-tinted houses with balconies of sculptured stone and 
impses through open archways of courts, like a vision of Gran- 
da, with their slender pillars and graceful springing arches, 
heir flowers and fountains and delicately frescoed walls; tiled 
omes iridescent as a peacock’s neck; towers rich with carv- 
ig that looked like a lacework of stone against the dazzling 
zure of the sky; and everywhere a throng of brightly-dressed 
eople, of laden burros, of picturesque artisans working in the 
loors of their small, dark shops, of splendidly mounted cava- 
‘iers—in short, all the varied life and activity of a busy and 
‘rosperous city. 

Passing through these glowing scenes, the car at, length 
‘ained the Plaza de Mejia Mora—a small square set like an 
emerald in the midst of the many-tinted surroundings—and 
paused to allow its passengers to descend. 
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The greenness and beauty of this lovely spot was an unex- 
pected pleasure to the eye, and after engaging rooms in the 
hotel that looked down upon its trees and shaded walks, the 
party set forth to enjoy the most enchanting sight-seeing they 
had yet known. 

How can one hope to describe the scenes through which 
they wandered? Save in the hands of a consummate artist, words 
are poor instruments with which to paint such combinations of 
form and color as meet the gaze on every side as the feet pass 
through the winding ways of Guanajuato. The wealth drawn 
from the bosom of its great silver-bearing heights has found ex- 
pression in the Moresque houses, rich with sculpture; in their 
exquisite courts and gardens, and in the splendid churches 
and public edifices; but there is not a foot of its twisting, 
irregular streets that is not richer still in lovely artistic 
effect, in vistas so full of vivid picturesqueness, as they climb 
upward toward the sky or lead downward to lower levels, that 
one can only pause to paint the scenes upon one’s memory, and 
ask one’s self by what spell this perfect medizval city has been 
preserved untouched and unspoiled, to gladden one’s eyes with 
its delightful beauty in the midst of the ugliness of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Up and down, among the bewildering network of streets, 
loitering under great archways, pausing for some vision of arcad- 
ed coolness wandering through the market-places where color 
seemed running riot, or climbing the platforms that lead to the 
great churches, the little group found everywhere fresh food for 
their enthusiasm and delight. It was Dorothea who stopped once 
and pointed over the intervening balustraded roofs to a superb 
tower of sculptured stone, thrown out against the deep-blue sky. 
“Let us find that church,” she said. “It must be worth seeing.” 

“That is the Compafiia,” said Russell. “As the name in- 
dicates, it is a Jesuit foundation. Confiscated, of course—but 
the church has been spared for religious use, although the great 
community house is occupied as a barracks or something of the 
kind.” 

“Confiscation is a very economical business—for the govern- 
ment,” said the general in a sarcastic tone. “It saves the ex- 
pense of erecting any buildings for public purposes. I have yet 
to see the first that has not been stolen from some religious 
order. What an infernal set of robbers—” 

“Papa!” 

“T use the term advisedly, my dear. I repeat, what an zn- 
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zrnal set of robbers this country seems to have been cursed 


'? 


vith ever since it set up a government of its own! 








THE OLD JESUIT CHURCH. 


“Such robbers,” said Russell, “that it is wonderful any rights 
»f property remain untouched, and that the people as a whole 
have been so little demoralized.” 
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No less than eighty thousand dollars were spent in blasting 
out the level space upon which the splendid mass of the Com- 
paflia stands—a fact which will give some idea of the difficul- 
ties which have attended building in Guanajuato. Looking up 
at the great church proudly seated on its elevated platform, as 
one mounts the street leading to it, one has a sight as beauti- 
ful as it is imposing. Built of a pink stone which stands in ex- 
quisite contrast against brown mountain and sapphire sky, its 
richly decorated front is covered with elaborate sculpture. Over 
the central doorway stands the figure of the founder of the “all- 
conquering Company,” other Jesuit saints fill the other niches, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity look down, the -noble tower, rich 
in carving, rises above, and so far back that it looks as if it 
belonged to another building, the sunlight catches the gleaming 
tiles of the great dome. 

Within something of disappointment awaited them. There 
can be no finer space and proportion than that which meets 
the eye on entering, but the interior was undergoing repairs 
which, from the nature of the work in progress, could not but 
be of long duration.” In the apse of the sanctuary they found 
great blocks of stone on which the sculptors were at work in 
a faithful, artistic fashion beyond praise. There was nothing 
of pretence here. Every stroke of the chisel was guided by 
an eye trained to artistic perception, every wrought column 
was solid and firm, every arch as perfect in workmanship as 
in symmetry. They lingered long—interested in the work, ad- 
miring the result, questioning the men who were so courte- 
ously ready to answer, and whose delicate faces, lithe forms, 
and slender brown hands were so attractive to the eye. 

Here also they found some fine old paintings, and when 
they presently emerged from the vast church—founded indeed 
on a rock, and rock-like in its splendid durability—into the nar- 
row, picturesque street winding by, their attention was at once 
arrested by the great mass of another noble sanctuary. 

“That is la parréquia—the parish church,” said Russell. “It 
is generally taken by strangers for a cathedral, but Guanajuato 
is not the seat of a bishop.” 

La parréquia is a very beautiful old church, as it, too, stands 
on its /onja, or high platform, above the streets that run up and 
down around it. This platform is surrounded by a twisted iron 
railing with stone pillars surmounted by curious urns and crosses, 
and approached by a sweeping flight of semicircular stone steps. 
On these steps aj beggar sits and holds out a withered brown 
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and for the alms which he asks for amor de Dios; a vender of 
sottery has established herself with all her wares around her, 
he graceful vessels with their glazed surface and decoration in 
rilliant tints making a mass of lovely color against the gray 
ackground of stone. The great doors of the church stand 
pen. And here as elsewhere the interior is so simply and no- 
ly conceived, the wide nave has such space, the arched roof 
ich splendid height and upward sweep, that one loses sight of 
iy unsatisfactory details in the beautiful effect of the whole, 
hich is rich in carving and a gilding that has faded with time 
ily enough to be harmonious, in soft lights and deep pictur- 
que shadows, and above all in the sense of a peace so exalted 
iat it falls like a touch of balm on the spirit. As through the 
‘er-open portals figures come and go, gliding noiselessly across 
ie floor, kneeling before shrines where beautiful old lamps of 
ire design have burned for ages, one feels how truly this church, 
id all like it throughout the land, has proved a sanctuary 

the old medizval sense—a spot where, through the terrible 
ress of war, the horror of revolution, the rough oppression and 
isrule, the spoliation, poverty and suffering, the people have 
yme to lay down their burdens of anguish for a little while, to 
nd a place of refuge from the racking torture of life, and to 
ither courage to endure with calm and steadfast patience unto 
1e end. Such calmness, such pathetic patience one reads on 
iany of these faces now, as they are seen for an instant in the 
iade of the great doorways before passing out to the dazzling 
orld of light and color beyond. 

It was a very dazzling world to the eyes of the group who 
‘esently left the cool, shadowy church, its dusky chapels and 
1e richly decorated shrine where Nuestra Sefiora de Guana- 
ato stands, surrounded ‘by lamps that have never ceased to 
urn in her honor since that distant day when Philip Second 
ent the little statue over sea and land as his gift to Guana- 
iato, and emerged into the outer sunlight. A charming little 
laza, also elevated above the street and reached by flights of 
teps, is opposite the church. Here they went, to rest a little, 
o watch the throng of people passing constantly along the busy 
horoughfares, and to decide what they should see and do next. 


It was several hours later that they found themselves in what 
they unanimously declared to be the most charming spot they 
had yet seen. And indeed no one who has beheld the Presa 
de la Olla of Guanajuato will be likely to deny that it is one 
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of the most charming spots to be possibly seen anywhere. The 
valley in which the city lies widens a little at this its upper 
end, and here a stream of considerable size descending from 
the mountains has been confined in a succession of reservoirs 
built one below the other in a series of basins limpid, rock- 





THE ALHONDIGA, FAMOUS IN THE BLOOD-STAINED ANNALS OF THE CITY. 


lined, overhung on one side by beautiful gardens and pictur- 
esque residences, bordered on the other by the road that winds 
up the gorge, which is also lined by handsome homes, while the 
great mountains rise abruptly into towering heights on each 
hand and enhance by contrast the fairy-like aspect of the scene. 
Broad paths lead over the massive dams that confine the waters, 
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to the verdure-embowered houses that occupy the narrow space 
between the reservoirs and the precipitous cliffs rising behind 
them, their graceful arcades, frescoed in soft, lovely colors, 
reflected with almost startling distinctness in the mirror-like 
surface of the lakelets, together with the abundant deep- 
green foliage and gorgeously flowering shrubs that fringe their 


verges. 

“Could anything be more exquisite!’”’ cried Dorothea, paus- 
ing to contemplate one of these pictures—a vision of delicately 
painted arches almost hidden by overhanging vines and trees, 
birds singing in gilded cages, a tree laden with scarlet blossoms 
bending over the glassy surface of the water, a peacock display- 
ing his magnificent tail on a low rock wall. 

“They are pretty places,” said the general, “but they give 
me an uncomfortable idea of dampness. Standing immediately 
on the water, with that mountain-like wall behind them, they 
are exceedingly suggestive of rheumatism.” 

“Oh, papa, how dreadfully prosaic!” said Dorothea with a 
laugh. ‘They seem to me enchanting—casas de recreo in the 
fullest sense, suggestive of all manner of fancies as charming as 
themselves.” 

“They do not suggest much of the serious business of life,” 
observed Travers. “One can hardly imagine one’s self doing 
anything in such a habitation except listening to a lady playing 
on a lute—and perhaps making love to her between whiles.” 

“How very tiresome to the lady that would be,” said Miss 
Gresham with an air of innocent malice. 

“They are certainly charming,” said Mrs. Langdon. “But 
like papa, I wonder if there are not some possibilities of damp- 
ness about them.” 

“You must remember,” said Russell, “that we are in a land 
of perpetual sunshine and nearly seven thousand feet above the 
sea. Dampness is almost an impossibility here.” 

So talking, they walked slowly up the winding roadway until 
they reached the end of the ascending gorge, where a plaza has 
been laid out in a garden full of flowers and all manner of 
tropical plants. Beyond and above it the great brown heights 
close like a wall, below the necklace of crystal lakes drops down 
in the midst of greenery, to the city glowing with sea-shell 
color, that lies in the heart of its deep valley and on the steep 
acclivities of its encircling hills. 

“It is an entrancing place altogether,” said Dorothea with a 
soft sigh of pleasure. ‘One could spend a long time here 

VOL, LVI.—44 
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without wearying. And now, Mr. Russell, where shall we go 
next ?” 

“Tell us, Russell,” said Mr. Travers with an air of resigna- 
tion. ‘“ Don’t keep us in suspense. Miss Gresham looks pale 
with anxiety to know what exertion will next be required of 
her.” 

“Well,” said Russell tentatively, “yonder is the Cerro de San 
Miguel. How would you like to climb up there, inspect the 
fort, and take in a fine view of Guanajuato?” 

“ Admirable!”” exclaimed Dorothea—but it was evident that 
the rest of the party were not inclined to attempt the ascent of 
the great hill upon which they could see the frowning bastioned 
walls of the Fort of the Archangel. There was a moment’s 
silence and then Mrs. Langdon said: 

“I suppose Dorothea will regard us very contemptuously, 
but I think I express the sentiments of the majority when I 
ask, can you not suggest something a little more accessi- 
ble?” 

“Oh, yes!” replied Russell. “There is the Alhéndiga de 
Granaditas, so famous in the blood-stained annals of the place, 
which you have not yet seen. It is very accessible, being in the 
heart of the city.” 

“The Alhdéndiga!—we must on no account overlook that,” 
said the general. “It seems to be the most interesting histori- 
cal object in Guanajuato. I was reading last night a description 
of the siege it stood when the city was captured by the revolu- 
tionists under Hidalgo, and again when retaken by the Span- 
iards. There is nothing in history to surpass the horrors of 
either siege—but especially of the first.” 

“T, too, was reading that description the other day,” said 
Mrs. Langdon, “ and the wholesale slaughter that followed the 
capture of the citadel by Hidalgo’s forces was so horrible that 
I do not wonder the Spaniards sent his head to ornament a 
spike on the building, when they captured him. Remembering 
all the excesses he committed, I can feel no interest in his ca- 
reer, nor pity for his fate.” 

“In extenuation, one should recollect that his army was only 
an undisciplined mob of half-civilized Indians, very difficult to 
restrain,” said Russell. ‘Only success, with its accompaniments 
of bloodshed and plunder, kept the mass of them with him. 
You know, after his final defeat near Guadalajara, they melted 
away like the mists of morning.” 

“He had the power, or at least he might have manifested 
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the will, to show some mercy to the Spanish garrison who had 
held the Alhéndiga with so much courage,” said the general; 
“but they were butchered to-the last man.” 

“The vengeance which the Spaniards took on Guanajuato 
was terrific,” said Russell. ‘ We are told that its streets literally 
ran with blood. But these are gruesome memories for such 
bright scenes. Shall we go and see the Alhéndiga? It is the 
city prison now, you know.” 

“T observe in the guide-book,” said Travers, “‘a very sensi- 
ble remark to the effect that ‘in a Mexican prison are many 
creeping and hopping things which creep and hop from the un- 
just prisoners to the just visitors with most undesirable celerity.’ 
So I think that I shall be satisfied with viewing the exterior 
of this famous building.” 


’ 


“T am sorry for any one,” remarked Dorothea, ‘ who in the 
midst of great historical associations, in a place where human 
endurance and human heroism have been displayed to their ut- 
most limit, can think of anything so small as—” 

“Creeping and hopping things?” asked her sister with a 
smile. ‘But although small, they are more to be dreaded than 
many much larger things; so I am inclined to decide also for 
the outside of the building. What do you say, Violet?” 

“There is really little to be seen inside,” said Russell. ‘The 
historical associations can be appreciated as well without as 
within, and the building is only worth entering for the view 
from the roof. That is very fine.” 

“Then,” said Dorothea with decision, ‘I, for one, shall cer- 
tainly see it, be the consequences what they may.” 

Travers looked at Mrs. Langdon with a laugh. ‘ What is to 
be done?” he asked. “Shall we leave Russell and Miss Doro- 
thea to risk the creeping and hopping things alone?” 

“Pooh, pooh!” said the general. ‘‘ Not see a most interest- 
ing historical building because of such considerations—what non- 
sense !”’ 

“Come,” said Russell, also looking at Mrs. Langdon. “It is 
late enough for a good view from the roof, and I will warrant 
you against unpleasant consequences.” 

“Oh! in that case of course we will go,” said she promptly, 
while Travers shrugged his shoulders slightly, as he fell back 
with Miss Gresham. 

“T am really afraid of the result of this excursion on Rus- 
sell’s character,” he confided to her. “The effect is not percep- 
tible yet, but a man must become intolerable who is constantly 
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telling people what they should do, and being deferred to and 
obeyed.” 

“Tt is more Dorothea’s fault than Mr. Russell’s,” said Miss 
Gresham. “If she would have some moderation we should not 
be dragged into so many impossible places! Now, this prison—I 
really don’t think that I care for it at all.” 

“Then why trouble yourself to see it?” her companion in- 
quired. ‘ We shall pass the hotel on our way, and you can 
stop there.” 

“Shall you ?” she asked. 

“T? Oh, no!” he answered. “I am weak-minded enough to 
generally go with the majority.” 

“T suppose it is best,” she said with a sigh, for the ways 
that lead to the Alhondiga are steep, and the solitude of her 
chamber at the hotel was not inviting. 

It is certainly the most impressive object in Guanajuato, this 
great Alhondiga de Granaditas, as it stands on the higher 
ground of the city, looking far more like the citadel of war, 
into which fate transformed it, than the peaceful commercial 
exchange for which it was erected. Few forts have ever stood 
more terrible sieges, and the shot-marks with which its walls are 
covered testify to the fury of the cannonading which it has suf- 
fered. Scarred with these signs of battle, bathed in memories 
of blood, each corner bearing still the grisly spike on which the 
head of a revolutionary leader was affixed, it is a picture never 
to be forgotten as it dominates the beautiful city like a stern 
reminder of the terrible scenes which changed it into a very In- 
ferno of horror. 

Fresh from the pages of history, where these scenes are 
written, the little group stood for some time gazing at the walls 
which are the memorial of so much endurance on the one side 
and daring on the other, of courage and heroism, of dauntless 
defiance and passions unloosed to do the work of fiends. 

“God forgive the man who, without gravest cause, brings 
the unspeakable horrors of war upon a country!” said the gen- 
eral very solemnly at length. “Only those who have seen war 
know what it is. And if, under its influence, men who have in- 
herited the civilization of ages become savages, what can be ex- 
pected of those who have close behind them an absolutely 
savage past? What these walls have witnessed may answer.” 

“They witnessed the worst scenes of all the revolution,” said 
Russell. ‘As savagery always provokes savagery, one side ri- 
valled the other in excesses of cruelty. As for Hidalgo—I have 
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not much admiration for his character, and scant sympathy for a 
priest who put himself at the head of anything certain to be so 
long and terrible as a war of revolution—but he must be grant- 
ed patriotic intention and heroic courage.” 

“With him certainly the words were strikingly verified, that 
‘they who take the sword shall perish by the sword,’” said 
Margaret Langdon. 

All eyes followed her own to the spike where that head once 
rested, the lips of which had uttered the Cry of Dolores— 
that stirring, heart-piercing cry which never died in the hearts 
of the people until Mexico had won the freedom that as yet 
has hardly proved a blessing to her. A plate let into the wall 
below the spike bears the simple name “ Hidalgo,” as at the 
other corners similar tablets bear the names of the other leaders 
whose heads were also displayed here—Allende, Jiménez, and 
Aldama. 

But when they entered, and led by a courteous official found 
themselves on the roof of the building, it was easy to forget all 
memories of warfare and bloodshed in the contemplation of the 
scene spread before them. The encircling hills, on which the 
watchfires of Hidalgo’s forces once burned, were now bathed in 
sunshine that wrapped like a mantle their great brown shoulders, 
which were dotted with mines surrounded by gray, bastioned, 
loop-holed walls, and mining villages out of which graceful 
church spires rose. At their feet the city lay in a mass of soft- 
ly-mingled color, narrow streets winding through medizval 
houses, plazas forming lovely \bits of greenness, splendid towers 
thrown out against the sky, the noble sculptured facade of the 
Campafiia standing proudly on its mountain platform, and the 
sea-green arches of the unfinished theatre catching the eye, while 
over all was spread a charm as subtle but as distinct as the sun- 
set radiance which presently fell upon and glorified it, making 
the beautiful semi-Oriental picture of many-tinted buildings, of 
fretted spires and shining domes swim, as it were, in a sea of 
golden light for a few enchanted minutes before the purple twi- 
light fell. 

CHRISTIAN REID. 





THE CHILDREN’S LAND. 


I KNOW a land, a beautiful land, 
Fairer than isles of the East, 
Where the farthest hills are rainbow-spanned, 
And mirth holds an endless feast ; 
Where tears are dried like the morning dew, 
And joys are many, and griefs are few; 
Where the old each day grows glad and new, 
And life rings clear as a bell: 
Oh! the land where the chimes speak sweet and true 
Is the land where the children dwell! 


There are beautiful lands where the rivers flow 
Through valleys of ripened grain; 

There are lands where armies of worshippers know 
No God but the God of Gain. 

The chink of gold is the song they sing, 

And all their life-time harvesting 

Are the glittering joys that gold may bring, 
In measures they buy and sell; 

But the land where love is the coin and king 
Is the land where the children dwell! 


They romp in troops through this beautiful land 
From morning till set of sun, 

And the Drowsy Fairies have sweet dreams planned 
When the little tasks are done. 

Here are no strivings for power and place, 

The last are first in the mimic race, 

All hearts are trusted, all life is grace, 
And Peace sings “ All goes well ”— 

For God walks daily with unveiled face 
In the land where the children dwell! 


JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU AND JOURNAL. 


mi HAT strange paradox we call Life is ever bristling 
with serious problems. It is like the charged bat- 
tery when negative and positive influences are 
brought to bear upon it. As by these very oppos- 
ing forces the most magnificent effects are pro- 

duced, so from the contending energies of man’s brain and heart 
are developed some of the greatest results. 

As we grope in a dim, uncertain way, after the lessons these 
problems teach we catch a glimpse of life’s meaning, which, to 
many, is the greatest of all mysteries. 

There is revealed the wondrous plan of creation, hoary with 
age, yet ever and again renewing its youth. True the creative 
act ceased when the Almighty beholding his work pronounced 
it good, yet the process of reproduction, of renovation still con- 
tinues. From old ideas, principles, and symbols are wrought the 
new. This is true evolution as distinguished from its primitive 
meaning, which somewhat doubtfully credits Darwin with the 
brilliant idea that an immortal man can be evolved from a 
mortal monkey, or, as more recently suggested, that animated 
matter may be directly produced from the inanimate! Poverty- 
stricken Nature! Are her resources thus limited or exhausted, 
that man must come to the rescue? Such might be the infer- 
ence from the views and theories of some of our latter-day sages. 

Puzzling and baffling as seem many of these mysteries, the 
solution will come sooner or later through divine lights and in- 
spirations given to man, as instruments, thus guiding all things 
to their destined end. 

The heart of humanity, by its very longing, ever makes pro- 
phetic the great events of time. Long in travail and with much 
groaning have ignorance and oppression awaited their deliver- 
ance. 

But oh! these birth-hours of history, what a glorious dawn 
do they ever foreshadow! The downfall of Constantinople, the 
uncrowning of its last Christian ruler, Constantine Palzologus, 
and the consequent extinction of the great Eastern Empire after 
a duration of eleven hundred and twenty-five years, followed 
by the dispersion of the Greeks through Europe—all this seemed 
certain disaster and ruin to civilization, yet proved quite other- 
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wise. Those very exiled Greeks became the true light-bearers, 
scattering broadcast their priceless treasures of science and art, 
literature and philosophy, waking to new life and vigor man’s 
dormant faculties. 


THE WORLD AWAKENS TO A NEW LIFE, 


That same fifteenth century gave a new world to the old, 
and with it freedom—true liberty in a broader sense than had 
ever been dreamed of. The spirit of discovery and invention 
ran riot, inaugurated by the mariner’s compass, which, with the 
printing-press and steam, opened unknown regions in the world 
of mind and matter. 

Later on, by girdling our globe with the magic electric cur- 
rent, the prophecy of Puck was more than fulfilled. Philanthro- 
py brooded over this new order of things; prejudices were 
softened, arbitration hushed the cannon’s roar, put the sword in 
its scabbard, and spiked our guns on the battle-field. Brain 
proved more effective than brawn. Those triumvirs, printing, 
steam, and electricity, with their progeny of inventions, have done 
more in one decade for the world’s progress than in three mil- 
lenniums before, as Europe’s greatest statesman declares. Re- 


ligion, under varied forms and names, has found its true mission, 


that of united effort for the public good. 

This was well illustrated in 1884, when the representatives 
of fourteen countries, including Catholics, Protestants, and a 
Mohammedan, met at Berlin to frame a constitution for the 
Congo Free State. What a comment upon previous methods! 
To-day Christian civilization no longer recognizes serfdom or 
slavery. A wider charity prevails, making of the human race 
one family, with God as Father, and Christ as Brother. Our 
own lives, too, become parcels of this great drama, ever renewing 
its marvels of seeming contradictions. Through all, how clearly 
do we see in the retrospect each event as the essential complement 
of all the others. The whole becomes a lucid, living argument, 
“with nature for the premises, and his creatures for the con- 
clusions,”—this same nature being but “another name for an 
effect whose cause is God.” 

The seed-corn of future history is still in the great Master's 
hand, to be scattered in the fulness of time, when the earth is 
ready to receive it. Under what varied forms does this Divinity 
reveal itself—“ Shaping our ends, rough-hew them how we 
may!” With that wondrous power of ubiquity it pervades 
our government, giving us liberty, as another tells us. Appear- 
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ing as the idealist in our literature, as the inventor in our more 
material life, as the friend of humanity in works of zeal and 
charity, ever the same Prince of Peace, His beneficent reign 
showers blessings manifold and universal. 

A LARGER SPHERE OF ACTIVITY. OPENS TO WOMEN. 

Woman and her position, not the least among the world’s 
problems to-day, must be met fairly and openly. In no better, 
surer way can she assert her claim to recognition by the wise 
and good than through an education enabling her to cope with 
man in efforts for a higher civilization. The few chances 
already given are fruitful in promise. 

If, as we are told, “the object of teaching is to make men 
think, and the object of thinking to make men live,” certainly 
a little more teaching and thinking would not come amiss for 
those making pedagogics a profession. 

Teaching is character-building, the symmetrical development 
of manhood and womanhood. Knowledge thus imparted, or 
rather evolved, becomes the blessed germ of untold possibilities. 
Almost infinite wisdom seems necessary for such a mission. 
Given a marked fitness, special training, and unselfish devotion, 
supplemented by a healthy mind in a healthy body, behold a 
model teacher; then what results! How many can claim such 
a prestige ? 

WHAT TRUE EDUCATION MEANS. 

Now we begin to see that instruction is not education, but 
requiring far more than “the give-and-take”’ method of question 
and answer, with the averaging accounts of monthly examina- 
tions, etc., needed, perhaps, as a stimulus, but “only that and 
nothing more.” So both teacher and pupil should regard it, 
while they constantly aim farther and higher. It is the study 
of character in its many phases that will serve as the key-note 
in playing upon that “harp of a thousand strings ”—child-life. 
Manners, habits, inclinations, and all the peccadilloes of human 
frailty must have their special restraint and culture. Here is 
the substantial part—the real pith of education. 

Viewing this work in its true light, we see it not confined to 
youth, but beginning then, and ending—wzever ; always and every- 
where going on, well or ill, as influences may direct. A school- 
room is but the entrance-hall opening into those broader realms 
where, later on, the tools of knowledge, well sharpened and their 
uses understood, can be wielded with an effect that shall tell. 
The more fully this is realized, the more carefully will teachers 
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forecast the destiny of their pupils, directing the training as ca- 
pacity and inclination may suggest; and this, too, from the very 
beginning when their first timid glance seems to ask, “ Why am 
I here? What is to be done with me?” Give these young im- 
mortals an aim for the duty required; awaken an interest; rouse 
enthusiasm ; thus keeping their little faculties ever on the alert ; 
the end in view will prove worthy their best efforts, however 
simple. Daily, hourly hold this up to them as in a mirror, ani- 
mating, encouraging every step taken as bringing them nearer 
and nearer to their ideals and to the success awaiting them. 

It is united, systematic effort on the part of our Catholic 
teachers, whether secular or religious, that will give us an edu- 
cation not for one parish, religious order, or diocese, but, like a 
grand, free government, be “of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” Teachers’ associations, normal and summer- 
schools are indispensable to success. The Catholic Educational 
Union, Columbian Reading Union, and the Summer-School have 
struck the right chord. Through channels such as these will 
flow a more definite purpose and give a charm to what must be 
a labor of love if success is won. That too-isolated work of the 
past will disappear, and with it those personal, perennial hob- 
bies often used at the expense of the veriest principles of com- 
mon sense. Exposed in the full light of other and brighter 
minds, such defects will be noted and corrected. 

That word Union in the preceding titles is an almost certain 
guarantee of success. Combination, organization, so typical of 
the age, must be the method adopted. Working hand in hand, 
heart to heart, for one common end, success must follow. In- 
dividual work will tell thereby none the less—nay, rather the 
more. Receiving much, we should give of our very best, that 
failure may not be laid at our door. 

The grand event of America’s discovery, made possible by 
the patronage of Catholic sovereigns, encouraged and _ blessed 
by the great Cardinal Ximenes, aided by the dauntless faith of 
Juan Perez, and the generous aid of the Pinzons, all consum- 
mated by the indomitable courage and unwavering confidence of 
Columbus the Catholic, should arouse every son and daughter 
of the church, firing them with pride, patriotism, and gratitude. 
True to the traditions of their ancestors, they cannot, must not 
prove unworthy of so wondrous a heritage. 

Probably never before, certainly never as now, by such a 
favorable combination of circumstances can Catholic women 
compete with other leaders in the field of human progress. The 
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various departments of the Columbian Exposition offer these 
advantages, making it the grandest school of human progress 
ever opened to eager, earnest students. The scholar, scientist, 
and inventor will there be typified in the marvels that his 
genius, skill, and research have embodied for the instruction and 
pleasure of the world. Tolle et lege the lessons there given. In 
grateful acknowledgment should the recipients contribute from 
their own resources to this the most worthy memorial ever of- 
fered as the united homage of the whole world to God for the 
gift of the Old to the New. 

Our Holy Father, with his special benediction, gives every 
encouragement for the children of the church to prove their 
loyalty to their God, their faith, their country—a trinity one, 
eternal, inseparable, and universal. Here and now can we prove 
the integrity of our faith; there is and can be no middle ground for 
us. Concession is truly desirable for the promotion of peace 
and good-will; but let it never be at the expense of the very 
least principle of our holy faith. Nor need it. Each planet keeps 
its appointed orbit, moving therein peacefully and in perfect 
harmony with all the rest. 

Thus shall it be with varying creeds and nationalities; each 
moving in its own circle, until a gradual yielding and blending 
of sentiments will give us facts and truths for opinions and theo- 
ries. Then shall there be “one Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 
The tide drifts towards this blessed haven, and sooner, perhaps, 
than we think will these favoring winds bring us safely to port. 


ESTABLISH A TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


As a means to this end, in connection with the Catholic 
Educational Exhibit at Chicago, under the able management of 
Brother Maurelian, could not a Teachers’ Bureau be permanent- 
ly established there? Let it be placed in the hands of the most 
zealous leaders of the profession, and fully equipped to do a 
great and beneficent work. Those pledged heart and soul to 
this enterprise, working for mutual good, aided by wise sugges- 
tions born of personal experience, will do much to smooth diffi- 
culties that retard the teacher’s work. Active members of the 
profession can best settle that vexed question of religious and 
secular instruction in schools. Purest water comes directly from 
the fountain-head. 

Suggestions will be gladly received, shaping course of study, 
discipline, requirements for teachers, etc., they being ex-officio 
members of the bureau. These observations duly reported at 
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headquarters, shall be open for discussion through a first-class 
Educational Journal, so indispensable for the work in hand; 
the latter proposal having already been anticipated by that prince 
of the church and of educators, Right Rev. Bishop Spalding, of 
Peoria. 

While distinctly Catholic, let both the bureau and its journal 
be distinctly American. Love for church and country must be 
mutual, each intensifying the other. This work, indeed, is a na- 
tional affair; we realize it daily more and more. Our education 
gauges our civilization, and our civilization our education. 
Guided by such sentiments we will re-form our Republic on the 
basis of the old. Eliminating defects, a stronger, nobler char- 
acter will mark its dealings at home and abroad. 

In anticipation of such a boon, and emphasizing the idea 
that “prevention is better than cure,” that civilization can do 
more to check crime than the hangman’s rope, a sort of educa- 
tional quarantine might not come amiss, making school atten- 
dance compulsory, thus eradicating from the body politic ignor- 
ance and vice, with its train of contagious evils. 

Ohio and Colorado have taken hold of the matter in earnest, 
accepting no excuse for non-attendance on the score of indigence, 
since they furnish not only books but clothing for those unable 
to procure them. As much, perhaps, might be done for needy 
pupils in Catholic schools through the bureau. Its advantages 
will soon appear, both in morals and economics. But primarily 
this bureau will become a channel for the broader culture of 
Catholic teachers, through united effort, giving access to what- 
ever is an advantage in their profession, evolving the best 
methods, and consequently the best results. The want of this 
unity has been the chief obstacle to success. 

With the journal it will prove a combination in its best sense, 
teachers of both sexes being admitted to its privileges. Former- 
ly such organizations, limited to man, left woman isolated, a 


prey to her whims, fancies, and what-nots. She could not in- 
trude on man’s domain and still preserve her prestige. Such 


was the verdict. 

What, then, is woman’s sphere? Its limits are boundless as 
the horizon, and as the vaulted arch of heaven. Wherever her 
ability and its needs can find a footing, there let her advance. 
True to the instincts of Christian womanhood, no barrier need 
check her progress. An innate sense of the fitness of things 
will be her safeguard. Such helpers as these are needed every- 
where, and, thank God! not found wanting. 
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WHAT AN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU MIGHT DO. 


Through the proposed bureau views and plans will harmo- 
nize, placing the teacher’s work on a solid basis. Jealousies and 
rivalries must then cease. If your school is better than mine, 
gladly will I avail myself of its advantages; if I, too, have 
scored some good points, as readily will I return the favor. 
One heart and soul then animates the work. 

Parochial schools will share in these benefits. Many of them 
in the larger cities do excellent work, hardly to be surpassed, 
but in some of the smaller parishes there is special need of 
just such light and aid as the bureau and journal can give. Did 
you know that 14,215,571 children are now under the instruc- 
tion of 425,000 teachers in the public, private, and parochial 
schools of the United States? Many of these fall under the in- 
fluence of Catholic teachers. In a decade or two they become 
the citizens of our Republic. 

What a power, then, to-day in the hands of every educator! 
Our purpose and its fulfilment in this work seals the judgment 
of the Almighty for them and for us. 

With even more emphasis might Frances Anne Kemble say 
to the teachers of to-day than to some young college graduates 


years ago: 


“A sacred burden is the life ye bear; 
Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly; 
Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly. 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win.” 


The proposed bureau will be a sort of Signal Service Corps, 
a beacon-light. Thrice blessed will be the aid and knowledge 
thereby gained. Much good wheat can be found when the chaff 
is thus well winnowed. To facilitate this work it could be under 
the control of a board of directors, composed of one from each 
diocese, the teachers thus conferring with their respective heads 
or delegates. A director-in-chief should have charge of the 
council thus formed, elected by its members, and in perfect 
sympathy with their views and plans. 

One occupying such a position should be a representative 
Catholic citizen, with both elbows free, not hampered or guided 
by mere personal theories or self-interest, in no sense a crank, 
but, while open to conviction, yet working steadily and solely 
for the best interests of the organization. 
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With such a leader, just think what a world of good might 
be accomplished! Old fads and fancies would yield to better 
judgment and wisdom. Suggestions might, no doubt, conflict 
at times; but if the shoes pinch, we need another pair. This 
I think, I believe, “big I and little you,” might do well enough 
for the old woman who lived in a nut-shell, but we’ve rented a 
broader domain. Your knowledge, my friend, may be above the 
average, but hardly sufficient to eclipse the united wisdom of 
the hundreds and thousands to be enrolled in the bureau. 

Our right reverend bishops and clergy will certainly give their 
sanction to and support most cordially an enterprise that must 
so directly promote the welfare of each diocese, at the same 
time relieving them of much care and responsibility. No impor- 
tant step will, of course, be taken without their hearty approval 
and co-operation. 

Many schools in one diocese often defeat success, being too 
heavy a tax upon people who, as a class, have all they can do 
to keep their own pots boiling, without helping to feed their 
neighbors’ fires. 

To relieve such a burden, let college and academy be estab- 
lished fro rata the inhabitants and their bank accounts. Compe- 
tition has had too much of the say-so in this matter. Entering 
a field already occupied, perhaps in a “booming” town, the 
party soon found itself pushing or pushed to the wall, even at 
the expense of the beautiful law of Christian charity. Rivalry 
may be admissible, within limits, in business transactions, but 
hardly in the matters we are discussing. Let Christian courtesy 
prevail. Not the survival of the strongest, but of the fittest. 
Do we not, through a mistaken zeal, or from self-interest, too 
often lose sight of this spirit of charity? 


IS THIS PROPOSAL TOQ IDEAL? 


Justly proud that in numbers we lead other Christian organi- 
zations; that the great and good are continually added to our 
list of converts; that cathedrals, churches, and schools adorn our 
cities and crown the hillsides of our towns and villages ;—well 
that it should be so; but what of the spirit animating these 
works of zeal and piety? And yet the great law of sympathetic 
union must prevail as the only type of Christian fellowship. Its 
effects are patent ethically in social and political matters; still 
more should they appear in higher, holier fields of labor. Some 
may urge there is too much idealism about our enterprise. Ad- 
mitted—with a qualification, however. Ideals of man seldom be- 
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come much more than half a reality; yet for all this should we 
discard them zz toto? They do a great, a blessed work; still 
greater, far more blessed, when the impulse, or, better still, the 
inspiration, which gave them being, by a hundred and a hun- 
dred times repeated effort, gives fuller shape and clearness to 
that ideal, making it a practical, vivid reality. Do we think less 
to-day of the ideals of famous inventors while reaping the bene- 
fits of their magic genius? 

St. Vincent de Paul gave broad hints of this truth when he 
told his religious, the saintly Sisters of Charity, that their chapel 
would be the street, their communions acts of self-sacrifice by the 
bedside of some wretched victim of a loathsome contagious dis- 
ease, their rest and recreations new labors. Here, then, in duty 
do we find the true essence and ideal of life, the most sacred 
offering of the creature to his Creator, a prayer reaching far- 
ther into heaven than any ever uttered by human lips, if at the 
expense of that duty. 

This practical view of the teacher’s work must prevail every- 
where, in convent and secular schools. It is that which tells 
most effectively in the long run.  Skilful grafting and pruning 
work wonders, fitting the pupils to deal with life as an affair 
above all others. 

Unfortunately, many imagine a convent life to be purely ideal, 
a sentimental, up-in-the-clouds sort of existence. But the fact of 
the matter is, whether in or out of a convent, in this world of 
ours there is no genuine living on mere ideals, on moonshine, 
the odor of violets, etc. Nectar and ambrosia might answer for 
fabled gods and goddesses, but for brainy, great-hearted men 
and women, such as our age demands, something more substan- 
tial must be taken. 

WE MUST HAVE IDEALS. 

Rightly understood, ideals make us what we are. Let them 
be true, perfect, and holy, such in a measure must we become. 
Hence our standard of right and wrong varies with the domi- 
nant motif, therefore, the stronger, more abiding our faith in a 
Supreme Being, the higher will be that standard; like the guid- 
ing needle of the compass, it never varies from the wondrous 
magnet towards which it is so powerfully drawn. 

A person with all the concentrated wisdom of Aristotle and 
his successors in philosophic science would count for no more, 
as far as a sense of obligation tells, than a South Sea Islander, 
each of whom seeks nothing higher than self-gratification. Re- 
member still, the fountain rises no higher than its source. 
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We know many things are right and just, and may do them 
for that reason alone; but in-ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
unless actuated by a higher ideal, we won’t, when interest calls 
us elsewhere. 

A teacher's work demands the holiest of all such motives. 
If thus actuated, she wields a magic, irresistible power; always 
infectious, it must be transmitted to her pupils; such as she is, 
such will they become; in a measure her living photographs— 
not exteriorly alone, but her very heart, character, and life will 
be reproduced with unerring fidelity. 

Is there a calling nobler, grander than this? Realizing 
it fully, our educators must be inspired, animated, electrified, if 
you will, by the purest aims and broadest views. They must 
throw zeal and fire into their work. Humdrum, routine method, 
year after year, won’t do. As well might the pupils be put 
into a machine which, by so many revolutions in a minute, 
produces a figure the exact counterpart of those it always has 
and always will evolve. No; none of this. The excellent work 
of others must not satisfy progressive teachers: still more, still 
better, will be the aim. Even their own work of to-day will 
not entirely meet the needs of to-morrow, which is ever advanc- 
ing. 

God alone can satisfy the highest of all ideals. Without him 
we are at sea minus sails, compass, and rudder. With him 
there is a spur to duty, a check to sin, strength and courage in 
temptation, light and comfort in the darkest hour. This being 
the animus of a teacher's life, her pupils cannot fail to be mould- 
ed into a higher type of manhood and womanhood. More cor- 
rect views of good and ill, a delicate sense of honor, a_ tender 
regard for others’ rights and the claims of justice will mark a 
character thus imbued with thoughts of God. This is true reli- 
gion, which as its derivative meaning tells us, is a binding again 
of the soul to its divine Source. By those ignoring reli- 
gion as the needed leaven of education, a certain kind of morality 
is urged and held up as all-sufficient for man’s needs. But any 
morality that leaves out God as its basis, substance, and cap- 
stone, is no morality at all, but rather the “loose ends” of its 
shadow. The very thought of this Supreme Being as thé pro- 
pelling force of life, gives to it a grandeur and sublimity that 
shame all other lives, lowering them to the dead-level of self, 
their only aim. 
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RELIGION IS A STRIVING TO ATTAIN THE GREAT IDEAL. 


This truth is revealed more clearly in individuals than in the 
mass, each one standing out a distinct type of his ideals. In 
the hurry and pressure of life’s duties, entailing a somewhat me- 
chanical routine, we are apt to fall into a sort of religious rut, 
unless roused by some shock or challenge from those not of our 
faith. Then we begin to look around and say, What do we 
believe anyway? We are sure of our creed; is it not our sheet- 
anchor, buckler, “helmet of salvation” ? Certainly the church’s 
doctrines are infallible. Do you ask for more? Yes, yes; a 
living, intelligent faith, enabling you “to give a reason for the 
hope that is in you,’ to meet at every point any objections 
hurled against that creed as old as its Founder. 

For this close study is needed, with careful examination of 
the pros and cons, since there are many nice points and shades 
of meaning in Catholic doctrine that the faithful may readily 
take for granted, but not so easily admitted by our opponents, 
might become to them a stumbling-block—“a lion in the way.” 

We are often supposed to believe things which we do not, 
and to ignore much that is common to every creed of Christen- 
dom, and which we, too, cordially accept. Familiarity with 
such points will be of special service to teachers. Their pupils, 
if non-Catholics, can then plainly see that the church is not so 
dogmatic as some imagine; obliging her children to swallow its 
doctrines in one dose, to take everything in a lump because it 
is her dictum. 

Hence, the more intelligence in your faith, the more charity 
there is towards all of whatsoever creed, and the more good ac- 
complished. The beautiful law of reciprocity thus ever works out 
it own blessed results; in fact, must be them, or it is no creed, 
no Christianity. “Faith without works is dead”; and a dead 
faith, like a dead body, is worse than none at all. 

To attain this the more readily, catechism instruction should 
not be a conning and recitation of dry dogmas and facts, but 
rather an interesting study of the beautiful life of the Christ- 
Child through every scene, from the “Gloria in Excelsis,” as 
hymned by the angels on that first Christmas at Bethlehem, to 
the closing scenes of Calvary and the Ascension. Each of them 
will then become a living, breathing poem, replete with lessons 
of love and holiness for life, death, and eternity. 

All these and other truths of our holy faith can be illustrated 
by incidents from daily life, making the impression still more 
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vivid. Its doctrines thus revealed as vital, practical truths must 
lead to lives of virtue. 

The very stir and unrest in religious matters to-day is a good 
sign ; it betokens an awakening to a truer sense of our position 
as Catholic Christians ; that we are not such because of our an- 
cestry, but from actual conviction of the truth; and if not the 
better Christians for this God-given faith, z¢ 7s high time we 
were ! 

Catholic women, your ability and the needed opportunity for 
its outlet are not wanting; therefore do we the more earnestly 
herald and defend your cause, simply because by the very pres- 
sure laid upon us we cannot hold our peace. 

Seeing wrong that must be righted, suffering pleading for 
relief, perhaps affecting your own flesh and blood, you, too, will 
be no longer silent. With others of your sex throughout the 
world, inflamed by the one desire of woman’s advancement, you 
will seek and find this boon, through an education giving full 
scope to the powers of mind, to the better impulses of heart 
and soul. To effect this, an all-pervading spirit full of zeal and 
confidence must animate the work. Using another’s metaphor, 
“Your cannon must be charged with ideas worthy of such a 
purpose.” 

So grand in their aim, so full of vim and fire must they be, 
that all obstacles shall be as if they were not. Triumphs, we 
know, are achieved only through struggles; the greatness of the 
one measures the glory of the other. It is not so much in the 
final achievement, as in the slow but certain step-by-step pro- 
cess, that at last crowns the work, and wreaths the victor with 
laurel. 


These suggestions will serve as pegs, if you choose, upon 
which others may hang much valuable information. The bureau 
and its annex, the journal, being admirable channels for the 
same, we must have them—cannot do without them. Who says 
T first ? 


F. M. EDSELAS. 
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OVERBERG: A PIONEER IN MODERN PEDAGOGICS. 


==4N Councillor Schlosser’s recollections of Goethe the 
great pantheistic poet is quoted as saying: “I 
feel myself ever anew, as though by some myste- 
rious power, drawn toward those genuine Catholic 
natures which, having once acquired peace them- 
selves in unswerving hope and faith, live at peace with others, 
doing good from no consideration other than that it comes na- 
tural to them, and that God so wills it. For such natures I 
cherish abiding reverence.” 

As known to every student of Goethe’s life, it was in the 
house of the Princess Amalie Gallitzin that he had the oppor- 
tunity of getting face to face with Catholics, and no one doubts 
that when speaking as quoted he had in mind, besides the prin- 
cess herself, such men as the brilliant Fuerstenberg, vicar-general 
of Muenster, and the humble and retiring but none the less re- 
markable Bernhard Overberg. Of these two Overberg appears 
to me by far the more interesting. 


tot staroiete’ 


He was born on May 1, 1754, in a village in the diocese of 
Osnabrueck, his father being a poor peddler. The parents were 
pious, and from earliest years imbued their son’s mind with that 
filial trust in Providence which was never to leave him, not 
even in days of bitter trial. From the start the child did not 
appear a promising one. Not till in his fifth year did he learn 
to walk, and he had worn out eight A B C books before he 
was able to read. However, the boy early conceived a wish to 
become a priest, and accordingly read and prayed with double 
zeal, that he might be able to carry out this intention. He 
soon progressed in intellectual achievements, and at sixteen was 
sent to make his classical course at a Franciscan gymnasium. 
From there in 1774 he went to the episcopal seminary at Muen- 
ster. A characteristic incident, suggestive of his future career, 
dates from this time. His vacations he spent with his mother, 
who had been for some years a widow. Among the children in 
the neighborhood were some that had not been allowed to make 
their first Communion owing to the insufficiency of their knowl- 
edge. Their parents asked Overberg to instruct them, and so he 
did. At first he tried the customary method, giving the children 
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questions and answers from the catechism to learn by heart, and 
examining them the day following. But the children, poor of 
memory as they were, could not retain the answers, and for a 
while the young teacher thought this his first attempt destined 
to be a complete failure. Suddenly, however, it came to his 
mind to try another way, and having dropped the dry catechism 
he began to tell his pupils stories from the Bible. His peculiar 
talent for setting forth in words living pictures of biblical events 
and characters was here tested for the first time, and with a 
result than which none could have been more gratifying. The 
children brightened up, they listened attentively, and gave proofs 
of having caught both at the events related and the moral 
teachings these were to convey. Next fall the children were 
readily admitted to Holy Communion. 


HE IS ORDAINED PRIEST. 


Overberg was ordained in 1780. Fuerstenberg offered him 
the advantageous situation of tutor in a family of high rank, 
but the young priest had other aims in view, and declined. 


Shortly after he was appointed curate at Everswinkel, a little 
country place, where, besides his board, he received a salary of 


thirty dollars a year. 

To the zeal with which he worked in the ministry both 
Protestants—as, for example, Professor Schuberth of Munich, 
who wrote Overberg's life—and Catholics have borne ample tes- 
timony. Particularly characteristic of the man were his constant 
efforts to make his sermons at once plain and impressive. Elo- 
quence in the usual sense they had none, but occasionally he 
delivered them with a kind of dramatic effect. An old village 
smith, at whose shop the curate often called on his long walks, 
related the following: “Once he preached on the wedding gar- 
ment. The wedding garment, said he, signifies a Christian’s dig- 
nity, conferred upon us in baptism, which we are bound to pre- 
serve in order to render account of it before God on the day 
of judgment. Let us imagine ourselves standing before the 
throne of God, summoned to render that account! Now followed 
question upon question. What shall we answer? asked Over- 
berg, and for a while remained silent. Then came, in a voice 
almost choked with tears, the sentence of the parable: ‘And he 
answered not a word!’ With that he took his biretta and left 
the pulpit. The congregation remained motionless in their pews 
for some time, and then went out one by one, without the 


usual chatting.” 
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HE BEGINS HIS LIFE’S WORK. 


As was to be expected, Overberg turned his attention partic- 
ularly to the instruction of the young, which at his request was 
made over to him entirely by the pastor. The old method, con- 
sisting merely in lessons learned by heart and then repeated, 
had never satisfied him and was now done away with. In three 
years he acquired such a reputation as a catechist as to induce 
Monsignor Fuerstenberg to come unexpectedly on a Sunday 
afternoon in order to convince himself by personal observation 
as to the merits of Curate Overberg’s method. The result was 
that he offered the young priest the place of teacher at the Nor- 
mal School, and, moreover, compelled him to accept it. 

Consequently, in March, 1783, Dean Overberg, as he was to 
be called henceforth, moved to Muenster, and took up his resi- 


dence at the episcopal seminary. 


Whatever may be said against the so-called enlightened pe- 
riod (Aufklaerungs-Periode) at the close of the last century and 
the beginning of this, we cannot refuse to sundry of its repre- 
sentatives the credit of having entertained a sincere belief in 
the efficacy of education, and of having made correspondingly 
strong efforts to bring it within the reach of all classes of soci- 
ety. Unfortunately, the educational questions were too often to 
these men so many mathematical problems, to be solved every- 
where according to precisely the same rules, and with infallibly 
the same results. But where men like Fuerstenberg and the 
former curate of Everswinkel took the lead these less pleasant 
aspects of the educational movement were not perceptible, and 
results of enduring value were obtained. Needless to remark, 
that the rapid development of the natural sciences and the al- 
together altered situation of the masses have necessitated such 
changes in matters educational since the days of Bernhard 
Overberg, that we should be sadly at sea were we at the 
present day to be guided exclusively by such works as _ his 
Guide or Manual—justly famous at the time of their publica- 
tion and long after. For us now to study those books would 
be simply waste of time, but we shall never regret having spent 
a while in the company of the man that wrote them, thus get- 
ting acquainted with what is far more interesting and elevating 
than a standard book—a standard character. 

The task imposed upon Overberg was, so to speak, to teach 
school-masters the science of teaching in a two or three months’ 
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course, which was to be gone through during autumn vacation. 
To this office was soon joined the school-inspectorship for the 
diocese. 


HE IS MADE SCHOOL INSPECTOR. 


When Overberg entered upon his duties there was no want 
of schools in Muenster; the country was rather crowded with 
them. But they were schools often by name only. The school- 
masters in the towns and large villages were generally persons 
who had gone through their course of studies at the gymnasium 
with a view to become priests, but had been obliged to give up 
either for want of ability, vocation, or for some other cause In 
the little villages the school was kept in winter by a day-laborer, 
who in summer worked in the fields. Instruction was limited to 
learning the catechism by rote and to reading, and it goes with- 
out saying that even in these branches the children were often 
sadly deficient. Writing was taught in a few schools only, arith- 
metic hardly in any. Even the better schools were mostly with- 
out writing-desks and often without a stove. In most of the 
small villages the school was in some out-building. 

Here was work indeed for a conscientious man. Fortunately 
Overberg was equal to the task. And fortunately Fuerstenberg 
approved of every reform he proposed. School-houses were 
erected and the improvement of the school-masters was attended 
to in a very practical way. An increase of salary was assured 
to such as proved fit for their office by an examination, this ex- 
amination being held every three years. Those who turned out 
deficient were required to attend the normal instruction until 
sufficiently advanced. 

What sort of men Overberg had thus to make school-masters 
of within the compass of a few months may be easily gathered 
from what has been already said. Only too many of them had 
chosen their present occupation as a refuge from poverty. In 
the beginning Overberg gave all the instruction himself: in the 
forenoon from nine to twelve, and from two to five in the after- 
noon. The branches were general pedagogics, religion, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. In the spare time he took into his own 
room those who were exceedingly dull and ignorant, to help 


them on by private instruction. 

Overberg would first put before his pupils the great dignity 
of a teacher's office, its influence, which extends even through 
eternity, and its corresponding importance. Terrifying he 
could be when drawing a picture of the havoc made by a 
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bad school-master, and the maledictions thereby heaped upon 
his head, but with greater length and evident satisfaction he 
would dwell upon the blessings a good teacher may earn, and 
the reward prepared for him here below as well as above. Once, 
while he was thus expounding the consequences of particular 
vices and virtues, and of certain mistakes in the management 
of children, an old country school-master, struck with the fidelity 
of the picture, burst out in his quaint Low-German dialect: 
“Mr. Overberg, that is exactly the way they do where I come 
from.” 

Dean Overberg was fond of a good joke, and laughter often 
followed his utterances. His delivery savored nothing of the 
pulpit, nor of the ordinary professor’s chair; it was a good deal 
like ordinary conversation—one friend talking to another, or tell- 
ing him a story. 


HE TEACHES THE TEACHERS. 


In the teaching of catechism he strongly advocated coming 
down to the level of ideas possessed by children. For example, 
a child should have its attention drawn first to the numerous 
benefits it receives from its parents, and to the superior power 
and knowledge that are theirs. Then it should be told to repre- 
sent to itself God under the image of a father who, with infi- 
nite goodness, wisdom, and power, gives to men what all of 
them combined could not procure for themselves. The won- 
ders of creation had always been to Overberg a mirror of 
the Divinity; his love of flowers and animals was _prover- 
bial among his friends. Mice became tame and domesticated 
in his room; he called the spiders his companions, and could but 
with sorrow see their ingenious webs being swept away. In this, 
as in some other points, Overberg’s character was pleasantly akin 
to that of St. Francis of Assisii He earnestly recommended to 
his pupils to make a study of God’s creatures. He was of opin- 
ion that a school-master, particularly in the country, should fre- 
quently instruct his scholars in the open air and make them 
familiar with the manifold lessons of nature. 

The method, high in favor with some educators, of imparting 
every kind of knowledge in the form of catechism, was not ap- 
proved of by Overberg; this way of teaching too often, in his 
opinion, tending to elicit from the children answers on matters 
about which they cannot possibly possess any knowledge. Such 
cramming leaves the heart and the imagination altogether idle 
and neglected. 
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In teaching arithmetic the good dean particularly insisted 
that the children be made not only to understand the reason of 
what they were doing, but, if possible, to invent rules for them- 
selves. 

His pedagogical work was not limited to the school-masters 
only. As early as in the seventeenth century separate schools 
for girls, under the care of mistresses, were established in the 
towns and villages of the diocese of Muenster, but no provision 
had ever been made for the education of these mistresses. It 
was reserved for Overberg to open at the Normal School a course 
for school-mistresses, and to achieve as their educator a success 
considered by many even more signal than what he had at- 
tained with the men. In one of the official reports contained in 
Beckdorf’s Annual Register of the State of Education in Prussia 
the following may be read: “In regard to the efficiency of the 
school-mistresses and their fulfilment of their duties, it is found 
by experience that, generally speaking, the girls’ schools which 
are under the care of mistresses are in better condition than the 
masters’ schools. More activity, more evidence of healthy life, 
greater attachment on the part of the children, are observable in 
the girls’ schools. 

In almost all the larger villages the school-children were di- 
vided according to sex; but this was not always the case in the 
hamlets. It then happened that in some of these, where means 
could not be raised to pay a master, female teachers, satisfied 
with a smaller stipend, were placed over schools to which boys 
and girls resorted together. The result was in every way a sat- 
isfactory one. 

There was at Muenster a convent, commonly called the 
French convent, established during the Thirty Years’ War by three 
French nuns who had been driven out of Lorraine. Having 
been appointed chaplain to the nuns, Overberg naturally came 
to take part in the instruction of the children in their school, al- 
though he was not under any obligation to do so. His rule was 
to visit the place thrice a week; the first time he taught arith- 
metic; the second, Bible history; the third, Christian doctrine. 
Sometimes he brought with him the school-masters from the Nor- 
mal School that they might study his methods. 

He used to have the children form a half-circle around him ; 
then, after having greeted them with cheerful familiarity, he 
would bring forward some of the very little ones from behind 
the taller ones, place them in the first rank, and begin a talk 
with them on something quite familiar to them, and seemingly 
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with no connection with the subject-matter of the day. In a 
short time, however, he tied on, in a way surprising though natu- 
ral, some point of the lesson, which thus appeared in a new 
light and in surroundings which must needs make it easily acces- 
sible for the children’s intellect. 

In Overberg’s journal I find the following characteristic entry 
for July 6, 1790: “I know not when I have been able to speak 
with more warmth to the children of the French school than to- 
day. The majestic thunder, occurring at the very time of my 
instruction, and as if ordered by God’s goodness, gloriously aid- 
ed my description of the day of judgment. The doctrine of the 
last things must have in it something universally easy to com- 
prehend and to interest, since the attention of the children can 
be kept riveted upon it with singular facility; and it appears to 
me to have an effect of peculiar force upon their will.” 

Of course the children loved their gentle instructor. On his 
arrival he was greeted with a shout of joy: “Mr. Overberg!” 
When he had been made Dean of Ueberwasser the school-mis- 
tresses told their pupils they must now say “ Very Reverend Mr. 
Dean.” This somehow unsettled the confidence of the little souls, 
and one of them who, heretofore, had been particularly forward 
in running to him, now stayed timidly behind. Noticing this he 
asked : “ What is the matter? Have you forgotten me?” There 
was a moment’s silence, and then probably the good man’s smile 
was too enticing, for all of a sudden she shouted: “No, Mr. 
Overberg!” and rushed into his arms. Of course he told them 
to go on calling him JM/r. Overberg. 


HE FORMS THE CHARACTER OF PRINCE GALLITZIN. 


As already hinted, the form of Overberg’s books is now anti- 
quated, but in the course of this article enough has been said to 
show that the main trend of his educational efforts was modern 
in the best sense of the word. As a matter of fact, sundry re- 
forms that are considered the boast of modern pedagogics were 
foreseen and prepared for by the Dean of Ueberwasser. Even 
among his contemporaries many acknowledged his great gifts, 
and soon his influence received an opportunity to make itself 
felt in wide circles. The name of Princess Amalie Gallitzin, 
the mother of the sainted apostle of West Pennsylvania, is a 
household word with American Catholics. They may some of 
them have read the characteristic anecdote how, when her son, 
just at the moment of his departure for America, suffering from 
one of his old attacks of indecision, turned back from the yawl 
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that was to carry him on board the ship, she seized his arm and 
with the words, “ Dimitri, I blush for you!” urged him on with 
such a good will that he fell into the water and had to be 
fished up by the sailors. But probably only a few are aware 
that to Overberg’s influence must chiefly be ascribed the high 
degree of Christian perfection attained by the princess, and that 
it was to him she afterward looked for consolation and succor 
when she and her absent son were overwhelmed with reproaches 
and troubles on account of the latter’s decision of entering the 
priesthood. It is true that it was not until he had arrived in 
America that the young prince embraced the Catholic religion, 
and sought admittance into a seminary; yet no one doubted that 
the seed had been sown by his mother and her confessor. And 
it is easy to conceive the mingled feelings of anger and con- 
tempt with which the news was received by his European rela- 
tives and acquaintances, and most of all by his Voltairean father, 
thinking, as they did, that he had voluntarily abandoned all that 
was attractive and enviable in life. 


HE INFLUENCES A LARGER CIRCLE, 


It was Fuerstenberg that had recommended the princess to 
choose Overberg for her confessor, and for a while she was con- 


tented with his occasional visits; but soon she wished to enter 
on the same relations with him as existed between St. Vincent 
de Paul and Madame de Gondi; St. John of the Cross and St. 
Teresa; St. Francis de Sales and Jane Frances de Chantal. She 
longed for uninterrupted spiritual intercourse with this humble 
priest, at once so childlike and so wise. She was desirous of 
being perpetually under his direction. In one way only could 
this be effected—by Overberg’s becoming a member of her house- 
hold. For some time she refrained from submitting this project 
to him for decision, lest he might reject it altogether; but finally 
she took courage, and to her great joy she was not disappointed. 

In 1789 “the dean” took up his residence in her palace at 
Muenster, and remained there for about seventeen years as her 
chaplain ; and after her death, in 1806, for still three years more 
as the chaplain and confessor of her daughter. 

In this princely home he soon saw gather a circle of men 
famous throughout Europe for learning and genius. High eccle- 
siastics; philosophers such as “the Sage of the North” Hamann, 
Hemsterhuis, and Jacobi; poets also, foremost among whom was 
Goethe, not to speak of sundry stars of lesser magnitude, bril- 
liant in their day, but long since extinguished. All these sought 
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introduction into that Catholic household, and were often fair 
enough afterwards to confess that nowhere had they enjoyed such 
soothing comfort, such serene rest. There is no doubt that Over- 
berg’s daily intercourse with these eminent persons proved to him 
in several ways a boon. He in turn influenced the princess’s 
friends, at least through her, whose soul he was day by day de- 
veloping in the spiritual life. He and she had imposed it on 
themselves as a duty to warn each other of their respective 
faults and imperfections; they kept up a constant communion of 
prayer, and laid their affairs of conscience united before God. 

A sentence which was found among the writings of the prin- 
cess doubtless expressed her relations to Overberg: ‘“ The greatest 
and most indubitable evidence of true friendship is when two 
persons, in their most intimate prayer to God, can, without hesi- 
tation or doubt, without reflection or limitation, venture to say 
WE.” 

As stated above, Overberg still remained in the princely resi- 
dence after the edifying death of the princess. This occurred in 
1806, after many years’ illness, replete with excruciating suffer- 
ings. In 1809 he was appointed president of the Episcopal Semi- 
nary, and consequently had to take up his domicile there. By 
this time he was, it is true, only fifty-five years old, but inde- 
fatigable labor had already weakened his bodily vigor and bent 
his frame. The thin locks around the bald crown of his head 
had become white, and his genial face had assumed a look of 
seriousness. 


AS PRESIDENT OF THE BISHOP’S SEMINARY. 


The seminarians attended lectures of theology at the Academy, 
while to the superiors of the Seminary was reserved their practi- 
cal, ascetical, and liturgical training. To Overberg fell chiefly 
the ascetical part, and nowhere could he have been more truly 
in his element. His own striving for perfection had furnished 
him with a rich store of experience. From his close and untiring 
observation of himself, the record of which has been preserved in 
his diary, he knew the most hidden folds of the human heart. 
But he effected more by example than by word. Once a Protes- 
tant periodical, reviewing one of Overberg’s pedagogical works, 
made use of the following words: “ This book is the production 
of a man who, so we are informed, thinks and acts as he speaks 
and writes.” In these words is revealed the secret of his as- 
tonishing success as teacher and as priest, as chaplain to the 
great of this world and as instructor of humble levites. 
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None was ever more careful than he to turn his every hour 
to account. Besides the duties imposed on him by the Semi- 
nary, he labored for many years as a counsellor on educational 
matters to the consistory, conducted the Normal School, preached, 
catechised, heard confessions, and visited the sick. He wrote an 
incredible number of letters to people applying for advice and 
on the most varied matters. Seminarians, school-masters, priests, 
children, penitents, persons of all sorts and conditions, from the 
town and from the country, came to him whenever they happened 
to want assistance or consolation. There were incessant knocks at 
his door, and he allowed all to enter; he laid aside his book or 
his pen, and spoke with each visitor in the kindest way. 

His study contained a considerable collection of books, which 
he procured for the purpose of giving away as well as of lending, 
and odd pieces of furniture in so many shapes and colors as to 
make it evident to everybody that the furnishing of his apart- 
ment had been left entirely to chance. His meals he took with 
the students, seldom accepting invitations to dine out. 

He strictly insisted on the observance of the rules of the 
Seminary. No wilful transgression of them, albeit in the slight- 
est matter, was suffered to pass unreproved. He spoke on this 
subject quietly indeed, but with equal seriousness. Once, it is 
related, his zeal got the better of his usual temperate manner. 
Some of the older seminarians, soon to receive holy orders, had 
repeatedly broken the rules. In an address to the seminarians 
Overberg expressed himself severely about this, saying that they 
would have to make thorough satisfaction for their bad behavior 
before he could give them the testimonial of good conduct re- 
quired for their ordination. “ You know, gentlemen,” he con- 
cluded, with unusual vehemence, “that I do everything to please 
you, but never will I tell a lie for that purpose!” However, 
this was an exceptional incident. In general order and disci- 
pline prevailed without any admonition being needed. Overberg’s 
words were mostly consoling, encouraging, full of love. The 
seminarians could go to him for advice at all hours, and they 
were always sure of a kind reception. But probably it was when 


giving, after night prayers, the points for next morning’s medita- 
tion that the power of his words and individuality impressed 
most deeply the minds of his young hearers. Many seminarians, 
who for years had heard him every evening, declared that they 
never went away unmoved. With his eyes turned downward, 
his hand on the desk, the venerable old man spoke a few senten- 
ces as simple as their tone was touching. 
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Of his life in the seminary anecdotes are told that to devo- 
tees of French literature recall such figures as Hugo’s Bishop 
Myriel and the Benedictine Father in Paul Bourget’s “A Saint,” 
in Pastels of Men—a picture to my mind more beautiful than 
Hugo’s, because more truly Catholic. Many things were stolen 
from him. One of the hangings in his antechamber was found 
cut off in the middle. He supposed that some woman in great 
distress to get a suit of clothes for her baby had done it, and 
so without further investigation he had what was left of the cur- 
tain removed, and paper pasted over the lower part of the win- 
dow. Fully aware that nothing was safe in this room, he took 
pains that others should lose nothing there, and if he saw any 
of his visitors about leaving their hats there, he would remind 
them to bring them inside. 

Once, in a very cold winter, a seminarian was with Overberg 
in his room when he caught sight of a beggar just passing out 
at the seminary gate with Overberg’s coat. He pointed out the 
tramp to the president, and offered to run after him. ‘No, no!” 
said Overberg hastily, “let him go. I don’t want the coat, and 
see how much he needs it.” 


HIS INNER LIFE. 


This man, whom many would call too lenient towards others, 
treated himself with unrelenting severity. His diary abounds 
with self-reproach, directed especially against what he calls his 
vanity and lack of charity. He fancied that he took too keen 
a delight in his literary successes, and at times he was sorry for 
having indulged in impatience and harshness. For instance: “I 
sinned yesterday against the love of my neighbor, by speaking 
somewhat harshly with no good reason, and I sinned from im- 
patience with the woman who complained that her child had 
been sent away from school. I should not have refused to lis- 
ten to her.” I need scarcely remark that, without being morbid or 
over-scrupulous, Overberg censured in himself as serious faults 
what to others seemed hardly, if at all, noticeable. In this there 
was no hypocrisy: doubtless he had his particular weaknesses and 
temptations like everybody else, only he became by constant 
and assiduous watching more and more able to perceive their 
slightest movements, and to check them at once. So it was with 
a tendency to melancholy of which he, like Frederick Ozanam, 
never wholly got rid, and which often gave rise to painful inte- 
rior conflicts. Somewhere in his diary he says: “It has become 
manifest to me that it is a duty, not only to take care that we 
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do not distress others and disturb their pleasure and happiness 
by a disagreeable, peevish temper, but also to strive as much as 
possible, by showing a contented spirit, by kindness and cheer- 
fulness, to cheer up others.” To his success in this effort no 
end of witnesses have given testimony. 

Still, he had been a great worker, and he was for more than 
half his life a great sufferer. Rheumatism of a very painful kind 
often kept him confined to his room; for a whole year he was. 
unable to visit the schools. By his sedentary habits he brought 
upon himself a long-enduring internal disease, so that nobody 
need wonder that now and then he would feel tired and give 
vent to his feelings in exclamations like the following (from his. 
diary) : “O happy necessity of dying !—what would the world be 
without thee?” 


HIS LATTER YEARS. 


Howbeit it was not until many years after this had been 
penned that the “happy necessity’ was to approach him, rapid- 
ly and, as it were, visibly. From about the year 1824 it is man- 
ifest, from utterances in his letters and other facts, that he 
thought his death near at hand. The increasing infirmities of 


age were not his only reasons for this belief. It appeared to 
him that his personal work had ceased to be pressingly needed. 
Long had he been aware how imperfect the training of the 
school-masters must needs continue to be, by reason of the short 
time allotted to their normal instruction. From the very begin- 
ning of his labors in the cause of education the establishment of 
a seminary for teachers had been the object of his most longing 
desires. But many things combined to cause delay; most of all, 
of course, the Napoleonic wars, and it was not until in 1825 that 
the seminary was opened at Bueren. In the fall of 1826 Over- 
berg gave his last normal course, with his accustomed zeal; only 
his increasing ill-health had obliged him to leave the instruction 
in pedagogics to the vice-president, and to reserve for himself 
nothing but the religious lectures. During the course itself he 
was making the last preparations for his departure from this 
world. It was afterwards discovered that within this time he 
had either written out again or altered his will. On the 7th of 
November he concluded the course with the words, “ Now let 
us put all things into the hands of our good God!” and in the 
evening he as usual gave out the points for next day’s medita- 
tion. By a strange coincidence he found occasion that night to 
dwell once more on the subject which throughout his whole life 
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had been nearest to his heart—namely, the duty of a pastor 
often to visit the schools of his parish. He spoke with even 
more than usual feeling, and, contrary to his habit, sat down 
after having given the points, for some minutes enlarging fur- 
ther on his favorite idea. 

The next morning his servant found him lying on the sofa, 
half-dressed, and in a fainting fit. Two doctors were sent for, 
but they did not consider the case serious. However, when 
toward evening he tried to get up he again fainted, and hence- 
forth he remained in bed. The same evening he made his con- 
fession and received the last sacraments, evidently with deep 
emotion. Friends came to see him the day following. One of 
them had shortly before sent him some grapes. Mindful, as ever, 
of others more than of himself, Overberg pressed his hand and 
said in a low voice: “ Don’t worry; it was not your grapes that 
did it.” 

He expired in the afternoon. The last utterance ever heard 
from his lips was, in a whisper, some words from a well-known 
German hymn: 


“ Jesus, for Thee I live! 
Jesus, for Thee I die!” 


The funeral took place on Sunday, November 12. A pro- 
cession composed of all ranks, conditions, and ages, from the 
highest ecclesiastical and civil authorities down to babies just 
able to walk, filed silently along the road from the seminary to 
the cemetery. Thirty-six seminarians, with lighted torches, sur- 
rounded the hearse. 

Soon after Overberg’s death a monument to his memory was 
set up in the seminary yard. It is still there: an obelisk with 
his name, Bernhard Overberg, and brief inscriptions commemo- 
rating his work. More eloquent than the obelisk itself is 
the fact that it was raised by contributions from an unusually 
large number of people, among whom were all the school-teach- 
ers and many poor people. At the death of this man, as through- 
out his life, heart spoke to hearts. 


JOSEPH ALEXANDER. 





FRIEND, “higher up ”—that is a motto true ; 
Yes higher up, and higher yet: aye more, 
Attune life’s actions to these phrases few 
And struggling;—some time you will sight a 
shore 
Which skirts a mystic land that lies us near, 
A land of harvest days and harvest cheer. 


Yes, “higher up”; and never cease to strive, 
Though ways be weary and the landscape die. 
!Though faltering hearts may somewhile fail to drive 
The engine of the muscle, nerve, and limb; 
The passion’s impulses grow strong within 
To cast the spirit down—yet strive; you'll win. 


Up, higher yet; each triumph of the will 
From time to time exalts the abstract soul, 


If what we seek within life’s weary mill 

Is born of God’s own Truth, and if the goal 
And purpose of our reason’s fight be pure 
And consecrate to things that must endure. 


Aim higher still! Although the ways beyond 
Seem not now pregnant with a recompense, 
God pays his debts in gen’rous drafts in hand, 
And years are as but moments in his sense; 
For with each triumph gained fresh strength is grown 
That is God’s spirit law, the debt he'll own. 


DANIEL SPILLANE. 











THE ROADWAY PASSES BETWEEN Two GRACEFUL PILLARS. 


MARYVILLE: A WELL-KNOWN CONVENT OF THE 
SACRED HEART. 


LI. who have meditated on the art of governing 
mankind have been convinced that the fate of em- 
pires depends on the education of the youth.” 
Centuries ago Aristotle uttered the above senti- 
ment. It is none the less true to-day. We must 

educate our youth toward the God that the spirit of the times 
is trying to argue out of existence. 

In a recent number of Harper's Magazine Julian Ralph has 
a paper on “The New Growth of St. Louis.” He treats ex- 
haustively the wonderful enterprise, growth, and energy of that 
city: makes special mention of her enormous output of beer 
and tubacco, “catering to human weakness’; speaks of the parks 
that are the crowning glory of the city, and devotes one line to 
her schools and old, cultivated society. 

VOL. LVI.—46 
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To visit St. Louis, to write of her, and then to have no 
mention of her true “crowning glory,” her educational institu- 
tions, is to all loyal hearts the play of “ Hamlet” with Hamlet 
left out. 

Overlooking the bluffs of the Mississippi, conspicuously visible 
beyond the dense city atmosphere, rises the dome of one of these 
famous institutions—Maryville, a well-known Sacred Heart Con- 
vent. At night it is most picturesque. As the river-steamers 
pass up and down its hundreds of lights twinkle in the dark- 
ness, its glowing cross flashes out a triumphant message to the 
sky. Situated on a bend of the river south of the fair city of 
St. Louis, the broad, majestic Father of Waters sweeps by on 
either side. To the west, as far as eye can see, roll the vast 
reaches of the prairie, until the dim brown line of earth melts 
into the gray of the overhanging sky. 

The name of Mother Barat is indissolubly linked with the 
Order of the Sacred Heart as its foundress, and although in her 
day there were some foundations of her community in this coun- 











VIEW OF THE CHAPEL FROM THE Door. 


try, yet she never came to our shores. We owe to the heroic 
Madame Duchesne, one of her noblest daughters, the extension 
and cultivation of what is to-day one of the most efficient edu- 
cational orders in the United States. In 1818, shortly after our 
second war with England, when the new nation was beginning 
to feel her power, when she was just turning her attention to 
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the settlement of the great broad lands that lay between the 
Appalachian and the Rocky Mountains, Madame Duchesne ob- 
tained the dearest wish of her heart, and was sent on the Amer- 
ican mission. The first years spent in America by this noble 
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THROUGH THE EXTENSIVE LAWNS TO THE CONVENT. 


soul and her devoted daughters were full of the utmost hard- 
ships, crosses, trials, and disappointments. The growth and 
formation of the order in solitary regions, amidst primeval for- 
ests, amongst hostile or indifferent populations; the gradual ad- 
vance of the work which was destined to take such deep root 
and extend far and wide in the New World, furnishes to us of 
the present luxurious era an example of what love of God can 
do when shining from the pure depths of a woman’s zealous 
heart. 

On the Feast of the Sacred Heart, as if conducted specially 
under that loving patronage, the little band of intrepid souls 
landed on the shores of the New World. The first settlement 
was at St. Charles, Mo. In 1827 was established in St. Louis 
what is now spoken of as the “old house.” As the needs of 
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the community grew with the growth of the city, the boarding- 
school was transferred to the present site. 

The drive out to Maryville is delightful. The roadway passes 
between two graceful white pillars which form the gateway, 
and winds toward the house, which is most imposing. It is of 
Milwaukee brick, has an extension of three hundred and fifty 
feet, with three wings running back about the same distance. 
Its many surrounding acres insure its dignified rural quietude 
for years to come, defying the encroachments of city sounds 
and influences, and with its wide lawns and overshadowing trees 
affords a most welcome and fitting retreat for the community 
and their charges. 

Maryville had for its first superior Madame Galway. The pre- 
sent magnificent structure was erected under the supervision of 
Madame Gauthreux, who died in 1872. In the following Septem- 
ber Madame Tucker was made first vicar, and in 1876 was re- 
moved to Chicago, where she founded the North Side Convent. 
Mother Boudreaux was in authority at Maryville from 1876 to 
1879, when she was sent to New Zealand, where she died. In 
1884 Mother O'Meara, who had been directress of studies, be- 
came superioress, and filled that office until she was sent to 











THE PARLORS. 


take charge of the new house at San Francisco. Mother Maho- 
ney replaced her, but in 1891, failing in health, was compelled 
to resign, and was succeeded by Mother Goncie, who now pre- 
sides over the Western vicariate. 
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The convent was not completed for some years; the build- 
ings extended as they were needed. The first chapel was in the 
basement of the north wing, and would remind one of the cata- 
combs. In 1882 the south wing was built, and contains the re- 























FROM THE ORGAN GALLERY. 


fectory, dormitory, and the present beautiful chapel, by many 
thought to be the handsomest convent-chapel in the United 
States. As one enters the front door, directly opposite across 
the hall is the entrance to the chapel. As the double door of 
heavy oak, with panels of clear glass, swings open a vision of 
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beauty is revealed. Architectural and artistic talent seem to vie 
with each other in making this chapel in some way a fit place 
for the Holy of Holies. The tiny, perpetual star-like lamp in 
the sanctuary leads us, as did that other star, directly to the 
feet of Him who lived and died for love of us. A few moments’ 
silent adoration, and we turn to contemplate the beauties about 
us. The sunlight streams through the richly-colored windows 
and floods the entire chapel with radiance. The whole effect is 
a symphony of rich, harmonious color, blending with the ivory- 
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THE Nuns’ CHOIR. 


white tints of the Stations, and the cool gray tones of the fres- 
coes which in deeper recesses furnish a darker background for 
the delicate Italian marbles. The gates opening into the sanc- 
tuary are of stripped brass, a wreath of delicate workmanship 
surrounding the sacred emblem of the order. The three altars 
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are of Italian marble of purely Gothic design. Above the high 
altar, on Mexican onyx pillars, stands a life-size statue of the 
Sacred Heart, one finger resting on that tender Heart, pointing 
to the way by which we all go to God the Father. Beneath is 
the tabernacle; the door is of hammered brass, lined with jew- 
elled gold. The dome above the sanctuary shows a number of 
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ST. JOSEPH’S ALTAR. 


angelic figures keeping ceaseless watch. The window above the 
altar is of the Immaculate Conception. The side altars are of 
the same beautiful design as the main altar. On the altar at the 
right stands a life-size statue of St. Joseph; at the left one of 
our Blessed Mother. All these altars and statues are gifts to 
Maryville from grateful friends. A most noticeable piece of 
lovely workmanship is the altar-rail of white marble, so delicately 
carved as to resemble exquisite lace-work. It is upheld by pil- 
lars of brown marble and onyx, and is a worthy guard to the 
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holy sanctuary within. Three marble steps lead up from the 
rail to the inlaid floor of the sanctuary. 

The pews are of solid oak, plain but rich. The stalls for 
the community are ranged close to the wall and are of the same 
design as the altars. The two confessionals are on either side 
of the door, and near by is a beautiful marble holy-water font. 
Two organ-galleries are above the entrance, the lower one for 
the organ and choir; the upper, communicating with the infirm- 
ary, is for the exclusive use of invalids. 

The windows, from Mayer Brothers, Munich, are perfect ex- 
amples of the pictorial art in stained glass. The first window re- 
presents the Annunciation; then come the other windows in 
regular order surrounding that lovely interior, filling it with 
“dim religious light’? dyed with the prismatic colors of their 
own deep glowing tints. The apparition of the Sacred Heart to 
Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque; the Nativity, a subject that 
appeals to every human heart, foreshadowing the Divine Tragedy, 
the close of which is shown in the window opposite; the Pieta, 
revealing that same Mother, thirty-three years older, with the 
dead Christ on her lap. At the end of the chapel is Christ 
Blessing Little Children, a beautiful window apt to be overlooked 
in one hurried visit, remarkable for the benign expression on 
our Lord’s face as he looks with love at the little ones about 
his feet. The other windows contain single figures, two in each. 

These windows, irrespective of their religious import, are 
works of art in the highest sense; they are made entirely of 
the finest English antique glass, and the cartoons were drawn 
by the artists of the Munich Academy. The color is rich and 
glowing, deep and bright without approaching gaudiness; the 


impression made is one of deep devotion. Here art is in its 


highest sense a handmaid to religion. 

The Stations of the Cross are exceedingly beautiful; the fig- 
ures, very near life-size, stand out in bold relief, and are entirely 
free from color, being of a creamy whiteness most refreshing to 
the eye. The entire chapel is a monument of sacred art, and 
was built under Mother O’Meara’s supervision, was dedicated on 
May 2, 1889, and consecrated by Bishop Hennessy, of Dubuque. 

At the door we turned and looked back. A few black-robed 
figures knelt in silent communion with our Lord; the light was 
dying out of the stained windows, but in the fast gathering dark- 
ness the sanctuary lamp shone brighter than before. Such, I 
thought, is the light of faith, shining ever clearer in the darken- 
ing world of infidelity. 
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Before continuing our tour through the house and grounds, 
a few words as to the educational methods pursued at Mary- 
ville. 

As in all Catholic educational systems, the aim is not only to 
cultivate the intellect, but a special study is made of that which 
must characterize all Christian education, the training of the 


A Most BEAUTIFUL ALTAR AND SANCTUARY. 


heart. The child's three-fold nature is developed, not ignored. 
The ladies are continually supervising, in study hours and in 
recreation, and thus are constantly moulding the plastic child- 
nature with firm and gentle touches. The utmost simplicity is 
cultivated. Even non-Catholics testify that a pupil of the Sacred 
Heart is always recognizable by the quiet elegance of her man- 
ner. 

Though English is the language of the institution, special 
attention is paid to foreign tongues. The Society of the Sacred 
Heart being cosmopolitan, has always a corps of teachers thor- 
oughly versed in all the modern languages. In the departments 
of music, art, and science the ablest instructors are secured. 
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St. Luke’s Academy, an adjunct of the Art Studio, forms one of 
the most interesting features of Maryville. Its members are 
recruited from the advanced students of the art class, who in 
the weekly lectures on the theory and history of art are made 
acquainted with the masterpieces of every age, by means of il- 
lustrations and reproductions of various kinds. The recent art 
exhibition given by the pupils would have done credit to any 
studio. The teacher in charge of the studio for many years was 
a German lady who studied in the art schools of Germany, and 
the one at present in charge is a grandniece of Gustave Doré. 
The library contains over five thousand volumes, to which 
the pupils have access at all times under the wise supervision 
of their mistresses. Literature is taught with special care; from 








THE STUDIO. 


the fifth class up the pupils follow a systematic course of read- 
ing which includes American, ancient, modern, and medizval his- 
tory. Foreign literature is carefully and exhaustively treated. 
Translations are made from Schiller, Racine, and all the best 
poets, and critical and analytical essays are part of class-work. 
Philosophical lectures are delivered to the higher classes. by 
the Rev. C. P. Smith and other learned professors. The best 
essay on these subjects as a digest of the lectures for the year 
takes the philosophy medal at the end of the term. 

It has been said by those who do not approve of the ad- 
vanced spirit of the times in regard to the education of woman, 
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that when a woman is educated beyond her sphere she is un- 
qualified for her duties at the fireside or to lead a private home- 
life. We do not always realize that the education of woman . 
means the education of the race. There is no knowledge of 
history or geography, no acquaintance with public affairs, no 
range of scientific study, that may not come into play in a 
mother’s education of her children. The strong, subtle influence 
goes on in ever-widening circles that do not die away until 
their force is spent on the shores of eternity. 

The system of education pursued by the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart is one that, following as it does the plan of the Catholic 
Church, takes most careful account of the individual develop- 
ment of its subjects. Perhaps to the student herself is the full 
scope of this system best portrayed, and then not while within 
the class-room walls, but when she stands alone on the threshold 
of life, her school-days behind her for ever. 

Were I asked to define the specific object of the training 
given in a convent of the Sacred Heart, I should answer: first, 
to give an exalted view of life to the women destined to live 
in the world; secondly, to foster in them a keen sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. It has been said that this “exalted view 
of life” is not the best armor with which to equip the young 
soldier just starting out on life’s low battle-ground. To my 
mind it is the recognition of the highest and best that God has 
given to the pure young soul. Give her ideals, and by her strife 
in living up to them she will raise herself and the weary, earth- 
bound souls around her. 

Scarcely has the young girl entered upon the routine of 
daily studies in one of these convents when gradually, almost 
unconsciously, she realizes that a new dignity has come to her, 
a privilege that will ever be to her a seal of distinction—that 
of being a pupil of the Sacred Heart. 

“Noblesse oblige” is now her standard and actuates every 
performance of her life. In later years, when the conflict comes 
concerning the things that are Czsar’s and the things that are 
His, when the world claims its own and the line of demarcation 
is not definitely drawn between meum and tuum, let the con- 
vent-bred woman but look to her standard. Therein is found 
the solution of all her difficulties. Within those convent walls 
she has laid a foundation for an education as broad as the 
world, she has acquired a power of discrimination by which she 
can assimilate all that is good in the life that lies around her, 
rejecting that which is hurtful to the purity of her soul. 
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If the Catholic woman of to-day would remain in the path 
suggested to her by her convent training, would continue her 
education along the lines laid out for her by that training, and 
mentally and morally finish the good work begun by her in- 
structors, her supremacy would be vast enough to satisfy even 
those who seek so eagerly the advancement of her sex. By 
“right divine” she is the worthy sovereign of men’s hearts and 
homes, and with her strong, well-trained hand rocking the cradle 
she can move the world. 

As we stood on the porch with our gentle guide, it was dif- 


A GROUP AT THE GROTTO. 


ficult to realize that only eighteen years have passed since this 
was Withnell’s Grove. What was then a natural wild has been 
cultivated to the fullest extent, making the surroundings of 
Maryville a noticeable part of its famous beauty. North of the 
building lies a magnificent grass-plot shaded by native oaks 
which thrive in the very shadow of town steeples. To the 
south lies the children’s playground, from which comes the 
sound of happy voices making music in the still, cool air as 
their enthusiasm mounts high over an exciting game of tennis 
played by the best two sets in the school. These grounds ex- 
tend to the “near woods.” Close by is the shrine of Our Lady 
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of Lourdes, where very often may be seen nuns and pupils ask- 
ing a blessing on their various occupations. Crossing a frail, 
narrow wooden bridge, we are in the “far woods,” which are 
dark with the shade of the evergreen; to the right lie the pas- 
ture-land, garden, and orchard. Surrounding the grounds is a 
handsome gray stone wall, and directly in front of the main 
building is a beautiful terrace of the same material. 

The main object of the madames is to make their charges 
happy, and, judging by the bright countenances of the pupils, 
they have not failed. Good manners are with them founded 
on true charity. Each individual character is studied and de- 
veloped accordingly. Body, soul, and mind are trained in com- 
plete harmony. Such is the strong, sweet influence of these 
noble women on the minds and hearts of the girls who are 
to become the leaders of the social, literary, and home life 
of our Republic. Founded in France during the Reign of 
Terror, when the flame of religion in that unhappy country 
was all but stamped out by the iron heel of revolution, the 
order was established for the purpose of educating young 
womanhood, thus stemming the tide of infidelity sweeping over 
Catholic France. Here in our own independent America these 
spiritual daughters of saintly Mother Barat, by their own labor 
and example, create a royalty that recognizes among its members 
those only of mental and moral worth, and the solid education 
of whose children’s children in the years to come will form a 
bulwark against the encroachments of all evil. 

The old Sacred Heart Convent in St. Louis has a most 
interesting history. In its long register of names may be 
found representatives of the most distinguished families of St. 
Louis and the West. Among its former patrons are the Pratts, 
Mulanphys, Chouteaus, Maffitts, Benoists, Withnells, Haydels, 
Papins, Slevins, Sturgises, Ewings, Christies, and hundreds of 
others since 1827, thoroughly identified with the business and 
social interests of the city. The traditions of the school have 
not been broken; from the old house to the new another gen- 
eration carries the familiar names and emulates the virtues of 
the mothers and grandmothers who, under the Sacred Heart’s 
judicious training, have been instructed and fortified for the du- 
ties of life. 

At the close of the scholastic year the students receive the 
rewards for close application and successful work. The highest 
prize awarded by the institution is the “ Premium Excellence.” 
It is bestowed on the young lady who obtains the prizes of suce 
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cess and diligence in English studies, Christian Doctrine in the 
First Division, exemplary conduct, First Medallion, and First 
Ribbon of Merit, any one of these prizes being considered a 
great achievement in itself and sufficient for the ordinary school- 
girl. The prize of Excellence, therefore, is a proof of distin- 
guished intellectual and moral qualities combined. The happy 
winner of its crown of gold laurel is allowed to give a holiday 
to her companions during the next year. During the twenty 


MIss FLORIDA SPALDING. 


years of Maryville’s existence this premium has been awarded 
five times, the wearers of the golden laurel being Misses Laura 
Haydel, Josephine Erd, Mary Sturgis, Louise Keber, and in 
1892 Clara Rosenfeld. 

Miss Haydel is the niece of Dr. J. L. Haydel, of St. Louis, 
an old resident and distinguished physician. She married Dr. 
Le Beau, who. has won prominence as an oculist. 

Miss Erd, now Mrs. Joseph Schneider, resides in Monterey. 

Miss Sturgis is the daughter of the late General S. D. Stur- 
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gis, one of the heroes of the Civil War; her brother, a gallant 
young soldier, was one of the victims in General Custer’s ill- 
fated band. Miss Sturgis is a young woman of remarkable and 
brilliant talent as well as a noted society belle. 

Miss Keber, daughter of Mr. M. Keber, of St. Louis, entered 
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the Society of the Sacred Heart the day she was graduated, June, 
1882. She was gifted in many ways and combined rare qualities 
not often found in one so young: a mature judgment, high or- 
der of intelligence, and saintly virtue. Her German parentage 
showed itself in a wonderful talent for music, and she was a dis- 
tinguished performer on the organ, piano, and harp. After ten 
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years of religious life her career of usefulness was arrested by 
consumption, and after lingering for many months she died at 
Maryville, October 27, 1892. 

Miss Clara Rosenfeld, of Pueblo, Colorado, is another winner 
of the Excellence prize whose strong character will leave its mark 
for good on the world around her. Her father was a physician 
of great promise, but being stricken with blindness while his 


Miss CLARA ROSENFELD. 


large family was still dependent, the care and training fell en- 
tirely into the hands of her noble, true-hearted mother, whose 
decease during her daughter’s school-term threw a gloom over 
the girl's happiest period. Notwithstanding this great grief the 
term was finished most creditably to her instructors and herself, 
she taking the Excellence prize that for nine years had remained 
unwon. Her education was begun in the public schools of New 
York, but was completed and rounded into perfect harmony at 
Maryville. 

Miss Louise Boisliniére is another of those noble women who 
seem to understand that life is given to us as a trust, by means 
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of which we are to work for God’s own children. Her father, 
Dr. Louis Boislinitre, has been for years at the head of the 
medical faculty in St. Louis. Miss Boislinitre, after graduating 
with high honors, coveted to be more than a mere society wo- 
man, though for that 7é/e her brilliant talents eminently fitted 
her. She has been the soul of every good work inaugurated in 
St. Louis for God’s glory and the benefit of the poor; all the 
rich energies of her nature have been devoted to the promotion 
of his interests. 

Miss Onahan, daughter of William Onahan, a prominent 
Chicago Catholic, distinguished speaker and writer, and secretary 
of the Catholic Congress in Baltimore, was a sometime pupil 
of this famous convent. Miss Onahan has inherited the strong 
intellectual tastes of her father’s family, and has contributed 
many articles to magazines and reviews, and has a graceful, 
pretty style. 

A graduate of Maryville in ’91, Mary Florida Spalding, whose 
taste for literature is a birthright, coming as she does from the 
distinguished family of that name, has attracted considerable pub- 
lic attention by a successful competition opened to student au- 
thors of all schools, including public and classical colleges. The 
winning of first prize over the hundreds entered in the contest 
by this young girl of eighteen for a philosophical essay, entitled 
“Proofs of Creation,” was a triumphant demonstration of con- 
vent education. In her letter of acknowledgment to the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch, the journal awarding the prize, she gen- 
erously gives the credit of success to her Alma Mater as “a 
logical result of a thorough system of mental training.’ Miss 
Spalding’s future gave promise of a most successful literary ca- 
reer, but since that day of triumph this bright young life has 
been dedicated to the service of God. She entered the novitiate 
at St. Michael’s, Louisiana, being the second of her family who 
has joined the Order of the Sacred Heart. 

Such is the record of Maryville Convent, which “crowns” St. 
Louis and is honored all over the Christian educational world; 
such the record of one of the ideal sides of the great city that 
will do more for its real welfare than all of its material re- 
sources put together. The Sacred Heart religious are here car- 
rying on the good work, blessed with the blessing of Christ. 


“O hearts of love! O souls that turn, 
Like sunflowers, to the pure and best, 
To you the truth is manifest!” 


VOL. LVI.—47 





A PEOPLE'S RANSOM. 


A PEOPLE’S RANSOM. 
— HE existence of an association for the ransom of 
Wil captives in England, of all places in the world, 
and in this latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, of all conceivable periods of time, will no 
doubt appear to many persons to be a glaring 
and unaccountable anachronism. 

But, after all, physical captivity is not the only form of 
slavery to which mankind is subjected, though it is unquestion- 
ably the one which appeals most forcibly to the sympathetic in- 
stincts of our nature. There is an intellectual and spiritual as 
well as a bodily yoke, and it is in respect of this mental species 
of serfdom that the British people—notwithstanding their proud 
boast that they “never will be slaves,” in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the word—offer a peculiarly appropriate field for the 
labors of the ransomer. 


A SPIRITUAL CAPTIVITY. 


The assertion may possibly shock the susceptibilities of the 
modern school of writers and thinkers; but to our mind there is 
a distinct analogy between the physical slavery which prevailed 
in the past, and which unhappily exists even at the present day 
among some of the more barbarous nations of the earth, and 
the mental condition, so far as religious doctrine is concerned, 
of the great mass of the civilized and enlightened peoples who 
are born without the faith. Like the hereditary captive, they 
are not personally responsible for their condition. They are 
born in the bondage into which their ancestors were bartered or 
driven many centuries ago; and it has never occurred to them 
to do otherwise than submit passively to the circumstances in 
which they have been brought up. In a word, they are the vic- 
tims of that “invincible ignorance” which, paradoxical though 
it may appear, is at once the chief source of their evils and, in 
the eyes of theologians, their only hope of ultimate salvation. 
So far the analogy of the captive is complete. 

But it is just at the very point where the similarity breaks 
off that the great difficulty in the way of emancipation is to be 
found. If the parallel were consistent throughout the work of 
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freeing these spiritual captives would be easy enough; but the 
great difficulty referred to lies principally in the fact that the 
captivity against which it is sought to contend has about it, in 
the eyes of the world, all the elements of apparent freedom. 
True it is the freedom of the sheep straying on the mountains, 
a prey to all the pitfalls and dangers that surround it, as com- 
pared with the gentle restraint imposed on the sheep that is 
tended within the fold; but in these days the shibboleth of 
liberty is always a sufficient recommendation in itself, and but 
rarely receives a really critical examination. All men do not 
discriminate between real and apparenc liberty with the same 
clearness of perception as does Professor Ruskin. “I know 
not,” says the great prose-poet, “if a day is ever to come when 
the nature of right freedom will be understood, and when men 
will see that to obey another man, to labor for him, yield rev- 
erence to him or to his place, is not slavery. It is often the 
best kind of liberty—liberty from care. . . . To yield rever- 
ence to another, to hold ourselves and our lives at his disposal, 
is not slavery; often it is the noblest state in which a man can 
live in this world.” 


THE GUILD OF OUR LADY OF RANSOM. 


We have dwelt thus on the simile of the captive because it 
is on this figurative basis that an organization of English Catho- 
lics has sprung up within the past six years, and has already 
done a large amount of spiritual and practical work. 

The task of redeeming our fellow-creatures from slavery of 
the physical order has always held a foremost place among acts 
of Christian philanthropy, and from the days of St. Gregory the 
Great to those of Leo XIII. the church has invariably set the 
seal of her approval upon such efforts; but, though the duty of 
breaking the bodily chains has thus been almost universally rec- 
ognized, the far more imperative duty of destroying the fetters 
which keep men in the bondage of spiritual error has never, till 
now, formed the avowed object of concerted and systematic 
operation on the part of any large body of Catholics in Eng- 
land. Much, it is true, has been done by individuals, or by 
groups of individuals, towards attaining this desirable object. 
Father Ignatius Spencer, as Catholics need scarcely to be re- 
minded, labored zealously during the greater part of his life to 
induce his co-religionists to pray for England’s conversion. 
Others, too, have devoted themselves earnestly to the cause of 
the church; but their labors have been, for the most part, of a 
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sporadic character, and there has been but little approach to 
combined and continuous action. 

Remembering the signal triumph of the Catholic Association 
in its great work of emancipating the Catholics of England, it 
is not surprising that the Catholic body, in the full enjoyment 
of their present freedom from persecution, should betake them- 
selves to some similar combination of strength in the interests 
of their Protestant fellow-countrymen. The Catholic Associa- 
tion, in agitating for Catholic emancipation, strove for and ac- 
complished that which many, even among Catholics themselves, 
regarded as a practical impossibility. 

The Guild of Our Lady of Ransom has now sprung into 
existence, bent upon accomplishing the more ambitious, the 
more important, and the far more herculean work of Protestant 
emancipation; and we can only hope that their labors also will 
be crowned with success. In some respects the one organization 


may be regarded as the necessary outcome and corollary of the 


other, for Catholic emancipation was an obvious preliminary to 
the return of England to her old fidelity to the church. It was 
the first great step in the desired direction, and it was confident- 
ly hoped by Catholics that if once the church were allowed the 
free exercise of her sacred functions, and if her children were 
no longer under the ban of exclusion from the ordinary rights 
of citizenship, she would gradually but steadily win her way 
back to her old place in the hearts and consciences of the peo- 
ple. This was the hope of her friends, as it was the fear of her 
enemies, and the three-score years that have elapsed since the 
great act of liberation was passed have done something, at least, to 
confirm this anticipation. During the whole of that period the 
work of reconciliation has made visible progress; and it is but 
natural that Catholics, encouraged by the confidence which is 
the inevitable result of their success, should seek now, by means 
of some comprehensive and active organization, to hasten a 
work which is of such paramount and vital importance. Twenty 
years ago such an organization would have been impracticable, 
and if started would have had but little prospect of bearing 
fruit. To-day it is not only possible, but has been accepted 
without a murmur from the English community, save, indeed, 
from those scattered and diminishing sects who form, as it were, 
the smouldering embers of past persecutions, and who fear lest 
the operations of the guild may rob them of their last stray 
remnants of influence and authority. : 
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FATHER PHILIP FLETCHER ORGANIZES THE GUILD. 


The organization to which we are now about to refer in 
more detail owes both its first inception and its subsequent de- 
velopment mainly to the energy of Father Philip Fletcher, a 
priest and a convert, who has thrown himself -into the work 
with a self-devotion that would do much even for an indifferent 
cause, and which, when given to so good and laudable an object, 
cannot well fail to be successful. Father Fletcher was formerly 
an Anglican curate at one of the “highest” of the Ritualistic 
churches of Brighton; and his conversion to Catholicism, occur- 
ring as it did almost simultaneously with that of his two col- 
leagues in the Protestant ministry—now Fathers J. J. Greene, 
O.S.C., and H. M. Parker, S.J.—and over one hundred members 
of their flock, caused quite a sensation in the church circles of 
England’s most fashionable watering-place. The story even runs 
that the remaining members of the congregation were so scared 
at this wholesale desertion by their brethren that they organized 
special services at which they offered up prayers that they, too, 
might not be converted to Rome. 

Father Fletcher, from the moment when he re: 

nglicanism and entered the one true church, 
work to extend to others the _ blessi 
imself enjoyed. His feelings and aspirations in this matter 
perhaps best expressed in his own words, addre 1 i 
a gathering of Belgian Catholics at Malines 


three 


fellow-countrymen,” he said, “‘ have for 
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that terrible evil, the Ref 
those victims; but through the mercy of 


1 t he true church, 
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Lhis simple yet 


the movement out 


THE GROWTH 
roanizatio f the i] vas not all thoucht at 
organization of the gt was not all thought o! at 
once. Ake most other important works it has grown up from 
a very small and imperfect beginning, and, though it is still in 
little more than its infancy, it has already assumed a symmetry 
of form and largeness of dimensions that were not dreamt of at 


the time of its modest inauguration. Its operations at the out- 
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set were of an exclusively spiritual and of a wholly passive de- 
scription, and its more vigorous and combative characteristics 
were altogether an after-thought, and wer: suggested instinc- 
tively by the remarkable and spontaneous development of the 
early design. 

The first beginning was in the year 1886, when Father 
Fletcher, then working as a missionary priest at Uckfield, in 
Sussex, started an unpretentious little periodical devoted to the 
work of England’s conversion, and especially to the commemora- 
tion of the fact that the Catholic Church was the ancient 
Church of the English people. For this pious little journal he 
adopted the appropriate name of “ Faith of Our Fathers,” hav- 
ing previously obtained the sanction of Cardinal Gibbons, who, 
like Father Faber before him, had already made use of the 
title for one of his works. Through the medium of this paper 
a confraternity was started called ‘“ The Union of Intercession,” 
the members of which—just one hundred in number—undertook 
to offer daily prayers for the return of England to the faith. 
In 1887 Mr. Lister Drummond, a Catholic layman who from 
the first has entered heart and soul into the project, sug- 
gested to Father Fletcher that the Union of Intercession might 
be profitably and successfully expanded into an organization 
having a larger scope and undertaking work of a practical as 
well as of a spiritual nature. With this proposal Father Fletcher 
readily complied, and the result was the constitution of a guild 
upon lines that were at once poetic in their design and essen- 
tially business-like in their method of operation. The original 
idea remained the same, prayer for England's conversion being 
the first and most essential obligation of membership; but this 
no longer stood alone. 


WHERE THE IDEA OF THE RANSOMER CAME FROM. 


The guild, as we have already indicated, is based upon the 
analogy of the captive, and, with this thought in mind, its or- 
ganizers, with a happy inspiration, adopted many of the forms 
and titles employed by the two great orders which devoted 
themselves in the thirteenth century to the special work of 
ransoming those in physical captivity. Thus the title of the 
guild is derived from the Order of Our Lady of Ransom (Sancta 
Maria de Mercede) for the redemption of captives, founded by 
St. Peter Nolasco in 1225, while most of its insignia are taken 
from the Order of the Most Holy Trinity for the Redemption 
of Captives, founded about 1198 by St. John of Matha. 
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The supernatural incidents in the lives of these two saints 
were peculiarly suggestive to any one engaged in the formation 
of an association of this character. In the Breviary Legends 
we are told that St. John of Matha, when saying his first Mass, 
saw the vision of an angel dressed in a white robe, with a red 
and a blue cross on either side of the breast, while his hands, 
which were crossed before him, rested upon the heads of two 
captives, one a Christian and the other a Moor. From this the 
saint learned that he was destined for the redemption of cap- 
tives, and at once began, in conjunction with St. Felix of Valois, 
to organize the Order of the Most Holy Trinity. The approval 
of Innocent III. was accorded to the work after a vision similar 
to that which had been seen by St. John had appeared to the 
Holy Father, and on the advice of the pope the white robe with 
the red and blue crosses was adopted as the habit of the new 
order. From this incident Father Fletcher has taken the badges 
for the three classes of Ransomers, the white cross, the red 
cross, and the blue cross. 

The legend of St. Peter Nolasco was equally suggestive. 
Born in 1189, the heir to a large property, St. Peter, we are 
told, devoted himself early in life to the service of God, and 
when, at the age of twenty-five, he was sent to the court of 
Barcelona as tutor to the young Prince James, he was so moved 
with compassion by the condition of Spain under the Moors that 
he expended his entire fortune in ransoming slaves from cap- 
tivity. Having in this way exhausted his own resources, he 
sought to fire others with a like enthusiasm, and to start an 
order for the redemption of slaves. Obstacles, however, pre- 
sented themselves, and for some time threatened to defeat his 
project, when one day our Blessed Lady appeared in separate 
visions to St. Peter, to his confessor St. Raymund of Pennafort, 
and to the King of Aragon, and gave assurances of her power- 
ful protection. From that moment the way became clear. The 
order was founded on August I0, 1223, and was confirmed by 
Pope Gregory IX. in 1225. It consisted of two sections—the 
friars, who followed the conventual rule, and the knights, who 
defended the coast and joined the choir when not on duty. 

From this order Father Fletcher has not only taken the 
name of his guild, as well as the happy generic title of ‘“ Ran- 
somer” which was given by St. Peter to those of his brethren 
who were appointed to go amongst the infidels for the purpose 
of ransoming Christian slaves, but he has also adopted much the 
same division in the character of the members, by having one 
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class whose duty is purely of a contemplative or spiritual char- 
acter, and another who are both contemplative and active. 


IT IS GIVEN AN ENGLISH COLORING. 


But, though he has appropriated thus freely and judiciously 
some of the leading features of the two orders referred to, he 
has not by any means allowed all his ideas to be derived from 
a foreign source. The great aim of his work from the outset— 
as was sufficiently indicated by the title ‘“ Faith of our Fathers” 
—was to emphasize and popularize the old English Catholic tra- 
dition, and with this object still steadfastly in view, he has con- 
trived ingeniously to blend with his relics of continental mediz- 
valism more than one appropriate reminder of the firm faith 
that characterized our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. While naming 
his association after the order of St. Peter Nolasco, he gave it 


at the same time the essentially English title of Guild—a title 


ly 
ig 


which is inseparably associated with the philanthropic move- 


ments of the early English Church. 


1 


In the same way, in selecting a badge for the society he 
took the sacred device of the Five Wounds, which formed the 
banner of the zealous northern Catholics in their Pilgrimage of 
Grace, when, in the early part of the sixteenth century, they 
marched heroically into the field in defence of the ancient reli- 
gion of their land. Thus, too, in prescribing the prayer for 
the daily use of Ransomers, he chose the simple and appropri- 
ate ejaculation of the Franciscan martyr, the V. Henry Heath, 
on the scaffold of Tyburn 43): “ Jesus, convert England. 
Jesus, have mercy on this country.” This, with the Hail Mary 
and the aspirations, “Our Lady of ansom, pray for us; St. 
Gregory, pray for us; Bl English martyrs, pray for us,” forms 
the daily office of the society. In pl e the guild under the 
heavenly patronage of our B 1 Lady, St. Gregory, and the 
English martyrs, Father Fletcher was again mindful of the na- 

1 lid 


tional as well as the Catholic character of his work. He did 


not forget that Britain was o1 tyled “The Dowry of Mary,” 
and he rightly recognized, also, that the names of St. Gregory— 
“the Apostle of England’—and the English martyrs should 
always command an especial veneration at the hands of the 
Catholics of Great Britain; for while the former was the cause 
of the peaceful invasion of the country in the sixth century by 
the apostles of the church, the latter resisted, even at the 
cost of their lives, the internal rebellion in the sixteenth cen- 


tury against her divine authority. 
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FATHER FLETCHER SHOWS THE SPIRIT OF THE MOVEMENT. 


In writing, at the time when the guild was formed, of the 


dD? 


general spirit of the movement and of its especial association 
with St. Gregory, Father Fletcher said: 


‘We would be Ransomers by prayer and by work, by charity 
and by sympathy, obtaining for those whom we would help the 
grace which alone can redeem them. Whither would we lead 
the captives when released? They are Christians; how, then, in 
captivity? There are other bonds besides those riveted by the 
Moors. There are the bonds of heresy, in which some are cap- 
tives willingly, some unknowingly, some with yearnings for re- 
lease. With these chains of heresy are interwoven others, of 
position, society, family, and the like, which render the escape 
even of the most anxious very difficult. Whither should they 
escape? There were English slaves once in the Roman market- 
lace, who found in the successor of St. Peter their deliverer— 
ot so much from the chains which bound their bodies as from 

iron which entered their souls; not for themselves only, but 
for their countrymen also. True it was from paganism that St. 
Gregory delivered our Saxon forefathers then; now it is from 
an imperfect Christianity that the missionaries of the Vicar of 
Christ would release their fellow-countrymen, winning them back 
to that happy allegiance to the Holy See which brings with it 
true liberty, because peace of conscience resulting from definite 
teaching and means of grace. ‘He loveth our nation and hath 
built us a synagogue’ was the centurion’s recommendation in 
the Gospel; how much more deeply is this true of St. Gregory, 
who indeed loved our Anglo-Saxon nation and built up the 
church for it. Let us take the words of St. Gregory, when 
he saw the English boys in the market-place, and apply them 
to our work. These boys, he was told, were Angles. ‘’Tis well,’ 
iid he, ‘for they have an angel-like appearance, and such as 
they should be co-heirs of the angels in heaven.” We, too, know 
how good, how pious, how exemplary are numbers and numbers 
of those for whose conversion we pray; we feel how fit they 
it, we often feel, than we ourselves, apart from our 


companions of the angels. Let this move us all 

more to pray earnestly for them that they may gain admis- 
full privileges of the communion of saints and 

ere were they dwelling?’ ‘Deira,’ was the reply. 
in,’ said the saint. ‘From wrath (de zra) delivered and 


Gall 


Ia 
called to the mercy of Christ.’ There is no state so sadly 
exposed to the wrath of God as the state of wilful apostasy. 
That those‘in danger of falling into that state, that those who 
are already sitting in its deadly shadow may be delivered de tra 
Det, from the wrath of God, must be one of the most earnest 
prayers of Ransomers. Finally, ‘Who was their king?’ ‘Aelle.’ 
Then he, alluding to the name, said, ‘Alleluia! The praise of 
God their Creator must be sung in those parts.’” 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


The above passage sums up tersely and effectively the spirit 
which animates the members of the guild. But, to turn now 
from first principles to details, it will be as well to give a rough 
outline of the constitution of the society. The members are 
divided into three separate grades, their classification being as 
follows: 

(1) White Cross Ransomers (patron, St. Gregory), consisting 
of priests who offer the Holy Sacrifice, at least once a year, 
for the conversion of England and the other intentions of the guild. 

(2) Red Cross Ransomers (patrons, the Blessed English mar- 
tyrs), consisting of members who both work and pray for the 
objects of the guild. These are the officers or promoters, and 
have power to enroll others. 

(3) Blue Cross Ransomers (patron, our Blessed Lady), con- 
sisting of members who pray for the objects of the guild. These 
undertake simply to say the prayer of the guild every day. 

The general object of the work is set forth in one compre- 
hensive sentence: “To ransom souls from the captivity of error 
in this world, and of Purgatory in the next”; and the means by 
which these great ends are to be attained are thus simply enu- 
merated: (1) Holy Mass on the part of White Cross Ransomers ; 
(2) Work on the part of Red Cross Ransomers; (3) Prayer on 
the part of all Ransomers. The special intentions for which 
prayers are to be offered are three in number, namely: 

1) The conversion of our country in general, and of individ- 
uals in particular. 

(2) The rescue of apostates and those in danger of apostasy. 

(3) The forgotten dead, who, owing to the Reformation, or 
to being isolated converts, or other causes, are without special 
Masses and prayers. 

Two books are kept by the guild in which are entered the 
names of “captives” to be ransomed, or of those whose emanci- 
pation has been secured. The former is entitled the “ Interces- 
sion Book,’ and contains the names of those individuals for 
whose conversion special prayers are asked; the latter is styled 
the “Deo Gratias Book,” and in it are placed the names of those 
who have come over to the church. The two volumes form, as 
it were, the spiritual ledger of the guild, and it not infrequent- 
ly becomes the pleasing duty of its officers to transfer names 
from the debit to the credit account. Before turning to the 
more active operations of the movement, it is important to men- 
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tion that already more than one thousand priests have been en- 
rolled as White Cross Ransomers—the late Cardinal Manning 
having headed the list—and thus over three thousand Masses are 
offered up annually for the conversion of England and kindred 
intentions. Regular Masses are also said for the working Ran- 
somers, and every month the Holy Sacrifice is offered up for 
deceased members of the guild. The work of the society has 
been approved and blessed by Pope Leo XIII. (May 18, 1889) 
and by the English hierarchy, and the Holy Father has granted 
plenary indulgences (by brief dated June 18, 1889) on the fol- 
lowing days: (1) Feast of the Holy Name (second Sunday after 
Epiphany); (2) Feast of our Lady of Ransom (September 24); 
(3) Feast of St. Gregory (March 12); (4) Day of admission; (5) 
To priests, for one Mass in the year said for the intentions of the 
guild. 
A RANSOMER NOT ONLY PRAYS BUT WORKS. 

Regarding it from its spiritual aspect alone, Catholics must 
readily admit that the Guild of Our Lady of Ransom is an ex- 
cellent and useful institution. If it attempted nothing more than 
thus to storm Heaven with prayers, it might still claim that it 
was doing much to bring about the realization of its desires. 
But the guild is not content merely with this. Remembering 
St. Paul's description of faith without works, it has entered up- 
on an active as well as a spiritual crusade. The hands of the 
prophet, it is true, are always upraised on the hill-top, but still 
at the same time a vigorous little army in the valley is inces- 
santly waging battle with the modern Amalekites. From this it 
must not fora moment be imagined that the guild is in any sense 
a proselytizing agency. It does not seek to ransom captives 
against their will, or to use force in bringing about their con- 
versions. 

HE RECALLS THE MEMORIES OF CATHOLIC ENGLAND. 


The influence which it exercises is mainly of an indirect 
character, and it only steps into the active arena of theological 
or historical controversy when forced to stand on the defensive 
and champion the church’s cause against the attacks and false- 
hoods of her enemies. The indirect influence of the guild is 
exercised in a variety of ways, but chiefly by its persistent and 
praiseworthy efforts to cherish the old Catholic traditions of the 
English people. And in this work it has assuredly plenty of 
opportunities at hand. The old Catholic landmarks abound in 
every part of the country, in spite of three centuries of Protes- 
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tantism, and form imperishable records of England’s former fidel- 
ity. The faith, it is true, of which they bear witness may have 
died out as a national sentiment, but the memories of it re- 
main. For three hundred years they have stood before the 
English people like the sepulchres of a buried but never-to-be- 
forgotten past, and the circumstance that they should now be 
used as instruments and centres in the work of Catholic revival 
is pleasantly suggestive of the Resurrection. The old abbeys 
and shrines to which pilgrimages were formerly made, but which 
for many years have been the scenes only of picnics and excur- 
sion parties, are once again being put to their ancient uses. 
Under the auspices of the guild and kindred bodies many of 
these places have already been visited, and the practice is evi- 
dently growing in popularity. It can well be imagined that to 
the Catholic mind these historic spots afford opportunities for 
something more than mere antiquarian research. They are sur- 
rounded by memories which are indelibly recorded in the tradi- 
tions of each locality, but which time and custom have been 
allowed to dull and obliterate, and it is well, therefore, that 
they should be periodically and publicly revived, for nothing -ut 
good can result from such a process. Among the more impor- 
tant pilgrimages instituted by the Guild of Our Lady of Ransom 
are those to the two ancient Catholic centres of York and Canter- 
bury, as well as one to the tomb of St. Edward the Confessor 
in Westminster Abbey, 


singham and the venerable city of St. Albans have also attract- 


shrine of Our Lady of Wal- 


ed the attention of 
But it is not only the memorials of pre-Reformation Catholi- 


cism that are made veneration by members of the 
guild; there are oth ywed monuments which 
are the actual creati itself. The persecu 
tion carried on ‘rom destroying, served 
rather to mul devotion ; for, while 
in perverting religious institutions t« 
secular uses he memories associat 
with them, they at the me time converted Tyburn and ot 
scenes of ignominy i f honor and reverence, so that, 

the cross of old, the gallows was once more transformed into a 
rostrum. These places, too, are duly commemorated by the 
guild, as was sufficiently evidenced by the recent pilgrimage to 
York, when the one thousand pilgrims who attended, after rever- 


Li 


ently visiting the tomb of St. William in the Minster, marched 


in procession to York Tyburn, the scene of the deaths of fifty- 
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one of the English martyrs, and afterwards to the Old Bar Con- 
vent, where is preserved the hand of the Venerable Margaret 
Clitheroe. 

ENGLAND’S TOLERANT SPIRIT. 

It is significant of the change which has come over the 
spirit of English Protestantism that these demonstrations in the 
open streets, and even in buildings which are now devoted to 
the services of the state church, are not only regarded with an 
absence of hostility, but with evident sympathy and respect. 
The Protestant authorities of Canterbury Cathedral, York Min- 
ster, and Westminster Abbey, so far from evincing any objection 
to these exhibitions of Catholic piety within the historic build- 
ings entrusted to their keeping, have, on the contrary, courte- 
ously granted every facility for the convenience of the visitors. 
Among the places of interest commemorated by the modern 
Canterbury Pilgrims we may mention the Dane John, where the 
Blessed John Stone was martyred; the ruins of St. Augustine’s 
Monastery, within the grounds of the Anglican Missionary Col- 
lege; St. Martin’s Church (the oldest in England), with the font 
where St. Augustine baptized King Ethelbert; St. Dunstan’s 
Church, where, in the family vault of the Ropers, is preserved 
the head of Blessed Thomas More; and the ancient inns and 
hostelries used by the pilgrims of the early church. These dem- 
onstrations, which are now of annual recurrence, are inspired by 
the same spirit of simple devotion which characterized the pil- 
grimages of happier days, and it is something for the guild to 
boast of, that under its auspices the banners which bear witness 
to the ancient faith are now, forthe first time since the Refor- 
mation, borne unmolested through the streets of Canterbury and 
York at the head of a procession of Catholic pilgrims, all wear- 
ing the badges of the society and singing the hymns of the 
church. And in this movement the guild has shown no mere 
insular spirit. It has given evidence of its true Catholicity by 
carrying its operations still farther afield, and inaugurating Eng- 
lish pilgrimages to the grotto at Lourdes and to the shrine of 
Our Lady at Boulogne. 

THE COMBATIVE PART OF THE MOVEMENT. 

This systematic revival of pilgrimages forms, perhaps, the most 
agreeable, as it is certainly the most picturesque and effective, 
phase in the varied work of the guild. But there is another 
department which, if less pleasing in its immediate surroundings, 
is even more necessary, and this we have already described as 
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the combative part of the movement. In spite of the gratifying 
change which is to be noticed on almost every hand in the 
attitude of non-Catholic Englishmen towards their Catholic fel- 
low-subjects, it would be idle to deny that there is still a con- 
siderable amount of bigotry and ignorance lying half-concealed 
beneath the surface, which is now and again fanned into a feeble 
flicker by some chance passing event. The foolish outburst of 
intolerance excited by the election of the present Catholic Lord 
Mayor of London is the most recent instance of this kind, and 
though it was unpleasant enough in itself, it may serve to attract 
the more general attention of the Catholic body to the insidious 
efforts which are still being made by various obscure sects to 
perpetuate the old calumnies against the church—calumnies. 
which were once very widely credited by Protestants at a time 
when their knowledge of the Catholic faith depended almost 
solely upon hearsay, but which have been disdainfully rejected 
by a generation that has enjoyed the privilege of seeing and 
knowing the church in her true character. 

With the spirit of bigotry in itself the guild is not directly 
concerned, for prejudice is not to be removed by controversy, 
neither are individuals to be convinced against their will. But 
what the guild does aim at (and what it does actually accom- 
plish to a very considerable extent) is to counteract with the 
most homely and forcible weapons at its command the bitter anti- 
Catholic propaganda that is now being carried on. In this work 
it acts in cordial co-operation with the Catholic Truth Society. 
The church, like her Divine Founder, is ever the victim of false 
testimony from without and of treachery and apostasy from her 
own disciples, and so long as her enemies exhibit their old pre- 
judiced credulity there will be no lack of persons able and will- 
ing to cultivate so promising and lucrative a field. With bigotry 
of the ordinary kind, as we have already intimated, the guild 
has no actual concern; for honest bigotry, no matter to what 
creed it may belong, and no matter how mistaken it may be in it- 
self, is but an earnest and proof of sincerity, and must always 
command respect. But with the bigotry which is prompted before: 
all things and above all things by malice, which makes unscrupu- 
lous use of notoriously discredited and discreditable instruments, 
which does not stop short even of suborning evidence which 
bears the stamp of falsehood upon its face—with such bigotry 
as this the guild undertakes to cope by means of a very simple 
and summary method. Its active members, derived largely from 
the artisan and middle classes, devote themselves to this work 
with a zeal and enthusiasm which is delightful to behold. They 
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shadow the footsteps of the various “escaped nuns,” apostate 
priests, and other anti-Catholic lecturers, and circulate leaflets 
setting forth their true character and antecedents, and this in 
language so unmistakable that, if the statements were false, it 
could not fail to command heavy damages in a court of law. 
In most cases, too, pertinent questions are put to the lecturer 
by authorized members of the guild, with the object of eliciting 
the true teaching of the church on the subjects under treatment. 
Ransom lecturers, moreover, follow in the wake of their oppo- 
nents with unerring regularity, so that the truth is propagated 
on the very heels of the falsehood, and thus the bane is imme- 
diately succeeded by the antidote. The importance of this mode 
of operations cannot well be exaggerated. 


THE APOSTOLATE OF THE PRESS. 


Another useful part of the active work of the society is that 
which is called the “Watch Tower” or the “Apostolate of the 
Press.””. As Catholics in most countries are no doubt aware, 
false and often malicious statements with regard to Catholic 
teaching are constantly gaining currency through the correspon- 
dence columns of the newspapers, and are calculated to do an 
amount of harm which it is impossible to estimate and difficult 
to counteract. To meet this evil in the only possible and effec- 
tual way an ingenious system has been devised, in which all 
members of the guild, even those least learned in theology and 
history, can take an active part. All that the members of the 
Apostolate of the Press have to do is to undertake to occupy, 
for a stipulated period, the “watch tower” in their own particu- 
lar district—that is to say, to make a close inspection during 
the period named of the various newspapers, and to forward 
any statements dealing with Catholic doctrine to the headquar- 
ters of the guild, from whence answers written by duly qualified 
persons are despatched. Occasionally, of course, the papers are 
not liberal-minded enough to insert the replies; but in the ma- 
jority of cases the plan has been found to work exceedingly 
well, 

Into the other and less important phases of the ransom work 
it is not necessary here to enter. Enough has been said to indi- 
cate the general nature of the movement and the varied charac- 
ter of its operations. Already, within the brief space of six years, 
it has placed over thirty-five thousand members upon its muster- 
roll, and has established more than one hundred and forty cen- 
tres in different parts of Great Britain, besides opening branches 
in several other countries. The flourishing state of the society 
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may be gathered from the fact that it is able to support an ex- 
cellent monthly organ devoted to the propagation of its princi- 
ples, and that it has started a fund for the erection of a thanks- 
giving church in one of the most populous districts of London, 
the cost of the undertaking to be defrayed by the thank-offer- 


ings of converts. 

THE GUILD WILL INTEREST US IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In the United States, where we believe the guild has already 
obtained some slight foothold, this general exposition of its 
aims and methods may not, perhaps, be considered altogether 
inappropriate at the present time, when a proposal has been made 
for the establishment of a somewhat similar society having for its 
object the conversion of America. The position of the church 
in the two countries is, of course, widely different, as was very 
forcibly pointed out by Cardinal Manning not long before his 
death. The United States, the cardinal remarked, had, by the im- 
migration of all the nations of Europe, received millions of 
Catholics into the unity of its church, whereas England could 
show nothing of the kind. In America, too, there were no tra- 
ditionary obstacles, such as existed in England, and there was 
nothing to hinder the expansion of the church, save, indeed, a 
want of zeal—and zeal, his eminence added, had never been 
wanting. Yet, in spite of this undoubted difference, there is, we 
cannot help thinking, a sufficiently broad, general analogy be- 
tween the cases of the two countries to justify something in the 
nature of united action. The vigorous methods of defence which 
are deemed expedient in England may not, of course, be need- 
ed on the opposite side of the Atlantic; but there is no reason 
why the Catholic peoples of the two worlds should not combine 
in the important work of spiritual intercession. They are both aim- 
ing at a common object, and in this first and most essential means 
of attaining it they will find themselves upon common and con- 
genial ground. It is true they may approach the task with dif- 
ferent sentiments and with somewhat conflicting emotions. 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS SHOULD INAUGURATE THE SAME WORK. 


American Catholics may well enter upon such a work as part 
—and the most noble part—of their general national progress; 
for each day they are encouraged by the reflection that their 
Church occupies a position which it has never occupied before ; 
each day they see the spiritual horizon of their country expand- 
ing and brightening before them. With them there is no thought 
of harking back, no remembrance of past retrogression; their 
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course is one steady, unbroken advance. They have a distinct 
and remarkable improvement in their position to point to in the 
present, and this may well inspire them with an unbounded con- 
fidence in the future. With English Catholics, though their hope 
in the future is no less great, very different thoughts to these 
are likely to force themselves uppermost. True, as a_ national 
church they have a glorious past and noble traditions to look 
back upon, to which America can lay no claim; but the pride 
which such a record might very naturally excite is, unhappily, 
accompanied and overshadowed by the sense of humiliation which 
springs from the remembrance of their great national apostasy. 
They are not engaged in cultivating a rich and virgin soil such 
as that which is opening up before the missionaries of the West; 
they are seeking rather to reclaim from desolation a once fertile 
pasturage, which has been trampled into arid unproductiveness 
beneath the hoofs of a devastating army; and to do this they 
must first clear from the soil the stubborn tangle of bigotry, 
prejudice, and intolerance which has fastened upon it with the 
tenacity of evil weeds. It is no easy labor, and though they 
may not enter upon it with quite the light-heartedness of the 
Western pioneers, they at least bring to the task an earnest and 
inflexible determination, and already they have achieved a very 
considerable success. The position of the Catholic Church in 
England is to-day as unlike the position it occupied half a cen- 
tury back as the dawn is to night, or as springtime is to winter; 
and if this simile is to hold good to the end, if the church is to 
once more emerge into all the fulness of the summer’s day, 
much indeed will depend upon the energy, the fervor, and the 
perseverance of the Catholic body itself. In recent times these 
qualities have never been wanting, though they may not always 
have had a convenient and suitable channel in which to exert 
themselves; it is gratifying, therefore, to find them now united 
in so practical and vigorous a movement as that which is being 
carried on by Father Fletcher and his zealous band of Ran- 
somers. The principles of that movement have here been set 
forth in some little detail, but perhaps they are best summed up 
in the simple language of Father Faber: 
“Faith of our Fathers! Mary’s prayers 
Shall win our country back to thee; 
And through the truth that comes from God, 
England shall then indeed be free.”’ 
HENRY CHARLES KENT. 
Kensington, London, England. 
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=D rather be a Jew than a Catholic!” 

I said it most vehemently, and most sincerely 
and seriously I meant it. For Jews I had con- 
siderable respect; I had nothing but abhorrence 
for Catholics. It was a religion for the igno- 

rant and idiotic of mankind; no one with the slightest natural 
good sense, let alone culture and education, could possibly be- 
lieve in the idolatrous usages of the Catholic Church. It was 
preposterous to try and make people believe that any one could 
adhere to the Church of Rome and be anything save an utterly 
despicable being. 

Did I not have some Catholics among my friends? Of 
course not. Did I ever read any of their books? Oh! I knew 
plenty about them— in fact, all that was necessary; of course I 
had not read Catholic books! No, most decidedly; but I knew 
what very clever men had said concerning them. The Catholic 
faith was a religion in which a lot of unprincipled men, with 
an arch-villain called the pope at the head of them, experiment- 
ed as to how far they could impose upon a set of unsuspecting 
imbeciles. 

To-day the great majority of my friends are Protestants, 
some of whom, while politely repressing their opinions in my 
presence, hold exactly the views once held by me relative to the 
Catholic Church—the Roman Church they call it, rather begrudg- 
ing us the title of “Catholic,” since it has become fashionable 
for Episcopalians to style themselves “ Catholics, but not Roman 
Catholics.” I know others too tolerant or too indifferent about 
religion in general to be bigoted; but they all agree upon one 
question, ““ How cou/d you turn Catholic?” One very frank in- 
dividual put it thus: “How can you be a Catholic when you 
were once a Christian ?” 

Perhaps my conversion was slightly singular, for I began to 
study the Catholic faith merely to prove I should never accept 
it. I was a great admirer of Dr. , a prominent Presbyte- 
rian minister, and wished to “join” his church. My Presbyte- 
rianism was of the bluest sort, and I had no patience for peo- 
ple who were not Presbyterians. As for Episcopalians, I con- 
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demned them unhesitatingly. They were entirely too near the 
Catholics to be any good. 

It was when my “joining the church” was close at hand 
that a relative of mine who was a Catholic—I had often fumed 
at the thought—calmly informed me that he would greatly like 
me to be one also, saying that I should certainly be convinced 
in the right direction if I examined into the teaching and gave 
the Catholic faith a fair chance, with my much-prized know- 
ledge of the various Protestant denominations. I hotly resent- 
ed the suggestion; at that time to tell me there was a possi- 
bility of my becoming a Catholic seemed an insult to my intel- 
ligence. Why, the very word Catholic, or any word pertaining 
to it, such as J/ass or Confession, made me uneasy. My hatred 
was simply indescribable; that is why I feel a throb of sympa- 
thy for the most bigoted non-Catholic now. I know what it is 
like to have that bitter, incensed feeling about anything Catholic. 

My stormy raving was met by the quiet assurance that I 
knew nothing of what I thought I knew a great deal. I was well 
up in all that the enemies of the church said. What did I know 
of her actual doctrines? For instance, I loudly ridiculed bob- 
bing up and down—as I called genuflecting—before the altar. 
Did I know why the “bobbing up and down” was done? Cer- 
tainly I did; in adoration of the statues and things. “As a 
matter of fact,” said my relative, “that is not so; and the rest 
of your knowledge is about as accurate.” 

In the midst of my anger an idea flashed upon me. Yes, I 
would do it—study this complicated mechanism called a reli- 
gion, and then meet my relative well armed and fairly matched. 
The idea was fascinating. Vengeance was near at hand; what 
joy it would be to defeat him! 

Accordingly I started, through the kindness of Sister } 
entering an advanced class in the Sunday-school, where for a 
time to outward appearances things went smoothly enough, my 
mental attitude being unknown to the teacher. Perhaps it was 
a little bit odd that she never noticed I did not genuflect* or 
make the sign of the Cross. However, I had been in the 
class about five months when the trouble came. 

The teacher gave me the question, ‘What is the Blessed 
Eucharist?” I looked at her an instant, and then said: “I’m 
not going to say what is in that book, because I don't believe 
a word of it.” 

Miss —— was much amazed; as for my companions—well, 
I think they were shocked. 
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The next Sunday afternoon Sister —— asked me to walk in 
the convent-garden with her, and as gently as possible told me 
I could no longer attend the Sunday-school. She said a great 
many beautiful, noble things to me, and while I pitied her be- 
cause she was a Papist, I had to admire her sincerely, and was 
utterly astounded at her liberal ideas, for I had always believed 
all Protestants were in the way to eternal perdition in the 
minds of Catholics. This dignified, clever, and undeniably pious 
woman told me to remain a Protestant always if I could be one 
in good faith, and that as Catholic or Protestant she would 
think just as much of me. 

Of course I went no more to the Sunday-school; but neither 
could I resume attendance at the Presbyterian church, because 
from the afternoon I had walked in the convent-garden with 
Sister a horrible thought haunted me. What if I were 
wrong in my Presbyterian convictions? The possibility of sucha 
state of affairs persistently presented itself. I had not the 
slightest belief in Catholic doctrines—I mean in those peculiarly 
Catholic—but I admitted that whoever was right, I was not quite 
positive it was myself. Perhaps the Episcopalians had the idea— 
perhaps the Baptists. Maybe, and this was alarming, it was Inger- 
soll who was right after all. Who claimed to be sure of anything ? 
Ingersoll made positive assertions, and the Catholic Church—to 
be sure, this was one reason why I used to hate it—claimed 
there could not be more than one church founded by Christ, 
and, with marvellous audacity, claimed the honor of being the 
only true church. 

Protestants, with an inconsistency which I felt to be only 
equalled by the daring impertinence of Rome, accepted varia- 
tions of belief, while common-sense knew that if the Baptists 
were right, the Episcopalians were wrong; and where would the 
Quakers come in? A conviction slowly forced itself upon me: 
I should end either a believer in Ingersoll’s views or what I had 
most despised in all the world—a Catholic. 

A great deal of reading, a great deal of arguing, a very 
great deal of trouble, and I became absolutely certain, once and 
for ever, that I believed in the Blessed Trinity. 

More struggle, more difficulty, and constantly a fiery contro- 
versy with a learned Catholic clergyman. I protested and ob- 
jected, and made the most of the little that remained of my 
Presbyterianism. I was arguing against myself as well as against 
him, for in my own mental struggles the tumultuous crowd of 
thoughts always finished up with this: “There is a true church, 
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because Truth could not contradict itself. Which church has 
always claimed to be the true one?” 

Gradually I gave in on some points; I accepted purgatory 
and confession. A few more stormy weeks and I only refused 
to believe two things: prayers to Mary and the saints, and the 
doctrine of the Real Presence. 

I first prayed to Mary in this wise: “Jf you can hear me, 
obtain such and such for me.” It was a sort of challenge to 
the Mother of Christ. The first thing I asked of her seemed 
well-nigh impossible; my health was in danger when I obtained 
a very evident answer to my prayers. 

The Real Presence was the last stumbling-block. No, no, 
no, I could not believe that! Verily, it was a “hard saying.” 
And yet that sixth chapter of St. John troubled me. I read it 
over and over, and I read explanations of it. I could not let 
it alone. The reiterated words of Christ, so obviously expres- 
sive: ‘Except you eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink 
his blood’””—‘* Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood” 
—‘‘ My flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed.” 
The hardness of the Jews going away; then the treachery of some 
of the disciples in following their example; the pathos of Jesus 
saying to the rest, “ Will you also go away?” The generosity 
of faith in St. Peter when he answered, ‘“ Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou art Christ, the Son of God.” 

I could no longer put off my answer to that question, “ Will 
you also go away?” The final conviction swept over me—I “be- 
lieved’ and was sure that I had found the truth. I made my 
First Communion just a year and two days from the date upon 
which I first entered the Sunday-school, a most obstinate and 
zealous little Protestant. That First Communion was six years 
ago. My Protestant friends varied a little in the time they pro- 
phesied I should remain a Catholic; some said six months, others 
a year, but I believe they now regard me as gone past recall. 
My change of belief called forth arguments, discussions, even 
reproaches ; those who knew me during the time of the struggle 
simply let me alone. Later friendships are the ones which 
bring surprise and questions. Not without regret let me assert, 
that most people are in the state in which I used to be, know- 
ing little of that which they wish to discuss, and bringing for- 
ward the most untrue and ridiculous statements. It is more 
strange to find that a great many do not know even their own side, 
being Episcopalians or Presbyterians merely because they were 
born so. Outside of a few ministers, I have not met any one 
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who really believes Calvin’s teachings. Several have said to me, 
“Oh! I didn’t know I was supposed to believe shat,” when I 
have spoken of some Presbyterian doctrine; and I have never 
found the Episcopalian who could reconcile himself to all the 
degrees of High, Broad, and Low Church without considering 
the dangerous developments of the Ritualistic body. For de- 
fence they can, as a rule, only make unfounded accusations. 
Fancy a clever, well-educated Protestant saying this: “You go 
to confession, and believe that paying for your sins makes every- 
thing all right.” That neither I nor any other Catholics “ pay” 
for sins was an astounding revelation. When I added that a 
real repentance was absolutely necessary for the validity of the 
sacrament, with an additional resolution of never falling again 
into the sins confessed, my friend looked very serious, and ad- 
mitted that when thus explained confession seemed quite a 
solemn and good thing. 

The idea of the pope is, of course, a great bugbear to my 
friends; some seem to be willing to yield almost all points ex- 
cept papal infallibility and authority. To be sure, nine-tenths of 
Protestants do not know what the infallibility of the pope 
means; but that goes for nothing; they think they do, and that 
settles the matter. Press them, and one finds that the most 
distinct of many confused and indistinct ideas is, that we be- 
lieve all our popes are incapable of sin or human mistake. Tell 
them flatly a pope might be a sinner, and see them stare. Add 
that in private and personal matters the popes are liable to 
make mistakes just as we are all apt to make them, for it is 
most decidedly true that any one may fall, as many a one in 
the world has fallen. Rather more meekly they may then ask, 
“Well, what does infallibility mean?’ Concisely it means this: 
Infallibility is an assistance of the Holy Ghost which secures 
the pope from error when, as Visible Head of the church— 
Christ being the Invisible Head—he defines a doctrine belong- 
ing to faith or morals. Protestants may dissect this, and twist 
it, and fuss over it; if they are really in earnest the more they 
exercise themselves with it the better; they are likely to ulti- 
mately acknowledge, even though scornfully, as many have done 
to me: “Yes, I see now; and it is really quite necessary to 
have a supreme and unquestioned authority to preserve unity 
of belief.” This, however, only amounts to admiring the govern- 
ment of the church as a human scheme; its divine institution— 
St. Peter’s commission received directly from Christ—they ignore 
completely. I wonder if some or many Protestants have a sort 
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of undefined but desperate aversion towards St. Peter? I used 
to have. “The gates of hell shall not prevail”; “Thou art 
Peter and upon this rock I shall build my church”; “I will 
give to thee the keys of heaven”; “Feed my lambs ’”’—as a 
devout Presbyterian I certainly reverenced the Bible as much as 
I now do asa Catholic; but I used to hurry over these words; I 
did not like them—nor St. Peter. 

Not long ago I read in a daily paper that some one said in 
many Ritualistic churches all that remained to be done in order 
to cross the line to the Roman Church was to kiss the pope’s 
sandal. What if some day Episcopalians grow weary of their 
shades of difference, their constant varying among themselves, 
and elect to have an Episcopalian pope—possibly called by 
some other title? Such a thing is possible, and not entirely 
improbable. I wonder where the contested point would then 
lie? Perhaps, merely in the fashionableness of believing in an 
English or an American chief bishop, instead of the one in 
Rome. For fashion has much to do in this case. 

A charming girl once said: “I don’t care if the Catholics 
are right; if they are to be in heaven, I don’t want to go there. 
I am not in the habit of associating with such common, rough 
people.” There are many poor, rough Catholics, truly; there 
are also many of the poor who are certainly not Catholics. 
Where are they? Positively not in the churches where they are 
supposed to belong. No; as a minister said quite recently, 
Protestants build palace-churches for people who live in pal- 
aces. Who said, “ The poor ye have always with you”? To 
remember those words of Christ is enough to make us quarrel 
over who shall have most of the poor. It is dangerous to 
scorn the poor who stream in and out of the Catholic churches. 
They are a rather startling proof that in the church Christ’s 
words are amply fulfilled. 

There is one accusation brought against me very frequently 
and very animatedly—that I call my friends “heretics” in my 
heart, and believe that only Catholics will ever get to heaven. I 
do neither the one nor the other. There was a learned doctor 
of the church—we call him “St.” Augustine, and ask his inter- 
cession before God—who lived several centuries ago, and who 
wrote in those far-off days when persecution and frequent mar- 
tyrdom might have embittered the Christians, that any one who 
firmly believed what he professed to believe, and was not a 
Christian merely because he had never had an opportunity of 
becoming convinced, really had the spirit of the Church, in that 
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his own convictions were sincere, and was no heretic. I am per- 
fectly sure that a great many Protestants are in good faith, and 
that a great many Catholics are a disgrace to the name. And 
yet I believe that a fair study into Caiiolic doctrines and insti- 
tutions should convince every one of their truth and beauty. If 
Protestants are not afraid of such a result why do they shun 
the experiment? Why do they accuse and malign, and never 
investigate? They take up the study of Buddhism, of Spiritual- 
ism, of Theosophy; they say that some of Mohammed’s words 
are charming, and marvel at the wisdom of Confucius. Catholic 
teaching they utterly despise and leave scornfully alone. Is 
it just? Do they forget that Christ came unto his own and his 
own received him not?—and now they will not receive his 
church; they will not give it a hearing, one small chance 
with all they know about the sects. Let them look into the 
matter a little, even though only for amusement as they take 
up Buddhism and the rest; the amusement may change to 
grave interest, and later they may say with truth “to be loved 
needs only to be seen.” They need not start at once at the 
deepest and hardest of theological books; let them read a lit- 
tle book called The Faith of Our Fathers; it is direct, simple, 
and it wastes no words. I read the preface first, commencing it 
dubiously ; it appealed irresistibly, and I rapidly read on until 
I had finished. Later I studied and pondered a great many 
more books, but I suggest only this one, because to read it is 
no great undertaking for any one, and having read it, it will very 
likely create a most excellent curiosity to read further and seek 
for more information concerning the church which exercises a 
world-wide influence. 

I shall close with these words of St. Augustine: ‘Too late 
have I known thee, Beauty ever ancient and ever new.” They 
express a great deal of what I feel; but there are older and 
grander words: “I believe in God, the Father Almighty, 
and in Jesus Christ, hisSon. . . . I believe in the Holy Ghost, 
the holy Catholic Church, the communion of saints, the forgive- 
ness of sins, the resurrection of the body, and the life everlast- 


ing. 


” 




















THE OLD WORLD SEEN FROM THE NEW. 


Outcry against Free Trade in England.—It is somewhat re- 
markable that just as the United States have taken so decided 
a step in the direction of Free Trade as was involved in the 
election of Mr. Cleveland, Great Britain should show signs of 
wavering in what to many is almost a sacred cause. Such, 
however, is the case, for although it is the custom of leading 
politicians to declare protection to be completely outside of 
the region of practical politics, and for the press in its most 
magisterial manner to pronounce it an economic heresy, the to- 
kens of a revulsion of feeling in its favor are too clear for 
any one not prepossessed by foregone conclusions to ignore. 
From one end of the kingdom to the other large numbers 
of farmers have declared it to be the only remedy for the 
long-continued depression under which agriculture has been suf- 
fering for many years, and which has culminated this year in an 
almost unparalleled catastrophe, due to the fact that while the 
crops were destroyed the amount of foreign grain imported 
made prices lower than ever before. In December a conference 
was held in London to direct public attention to this grave 
condition of agricultural affairs, at which representatives of every 
interest connected with the cultivation of land—land-owners, 
tenant-farmers, and agricultural laborers—were present, and which 
formed, in the judgment of those even who disapproved of its 
outcome, the largest and most representative gathering that has 
ever been assembled in Great Britain. Many remedies for ex- 
isting evils were discussed, but the only one which called forth 
almost enthusiastic approbation was the proposal that competing 
imports should pay a duty not less than the rates and taxes 
levied on home productions. 


_ 
> 





Protection and Bread.—Protection, therefore, is advocated 
by a large majority of those engaged in what is even now the 
largest and most important of British industries; nor are its 
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supporters confined to those who are dependent upon agricul- 
ture. The Sheffield operatives have sent to Parliament for many 
years one of the most ardent advocates of protection, and with- 
in the last few weeks the representative assembly of active Con- 
servative politicians has passed a resolution in favor of that modi- 
fied form of protection advocated by the Imperial Federation 
Trade League. The argument on the other side urged by prac- 
tical politicians—an argument which they look upon as demon- 
strative and conclusive—is that the working-classes will not tol- 
erate an increase of the price of food. But from certain facts 
which are being brought to light in the public prints there 
seems to be grave reason for doubting whether the public bene- 
fits at all by the reduced price of wheat, and for thinking that 
all the advantages derived from this low price go into the 
pockets of middlemen—bakers and millers. What the profits of 
private traders amount to it is difficult to say, but within the 
last few weeks a company for making bread which is obliged to 
publish its accounts declared a dividend of 37% per cent. At 
the present time wheat is 27s. a quarter, and the price of the quar- 
tern loaf is 5%d. In 1852, while wheat was 60s. a quarter, the 
price of the quartern loaf was no more; in fact, was just the same. 
Where has the difference gone? It may not be generally known, 
but it is the fact, that from 1267 to 1836 the price of bread was 
regulated by statute according to the varying price of wheat. 
At the latter date the price was thrown open to competition, 
with the result that at the present time, and at the existing 
cost of wheat, bread under free competition costs 5'%d. 
which under the assize of bread would have cost 2%d. The 
average Briton must be very much more self-sacrificing than 
is generally thought if he continues to allow his principal indus- 
try to be brought to the verge of ruin when he does not him- 
self derive any advantage thereby, nor is it to be wondered at, 
considering the ways of bakers, that among the first steps to- 
ward state socialism which has been heretofore taken by the 
cities of Paris, Brussels, and Ghent has been the opening of 
municipal bakeries for the supply of cheap and unadulterated 
bread. 


-~ 
> 





State-assisted Industries in Australia.—If attention is given 
to what is being done in Australia to enable its farmers and 
dairymen to compete with the British farmers in the home 
market, no one can wonder that the patience of the latter should 
be almost exhausted. In his eyes it is hard enough that he 
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should have to compete with the private enterprise of the whole 
world, but when his competitors are endowed by the state and 
receive from it all possible assistance in order to enable them 
to underbid him at home it passes endurance. The action taken 
by the Australian colonies is of interest, also, to the student of 
political economy, inasmuch as it shows how far modern states, 
untrammelled by long-established traditions, have departed from 
the old ideas of orthodox economists. A few years ago the trade 
in dairy products of Australia with England was practically non- 
existent ; in 1891-92 it amounted to nearly five millions of pounds 
from a single colony. This result is entirely due to the govern- 
ments of various colonies having actively taken in hand the or- 
ganization of the trade. The colony of Victoria devoted more 
than a million dollars to the giving of bonuses to agricultural 
industries, and especially to the exporters of butter. Before its 
exportation its own officials tested the quality, and stopped all 
that was not sufficiently good. In order to educate the people 
in the art of butter-making it established a travelling dairy, and 
sent it round from place to place with expert teachers to give 
instruction to all who would take the trouble to acquire it. 
Dairy-schools too were established in every province with nomi- 
nal fees. The factory system of creameries, which has done so 
much for Denmark and which is now working well in Ireland, 
was introduced. All railway charges for transporting the cream 
from the country to the seaport are also defrayed by the state. 
The ship-owners co-operate by reducing freight to the lowest pos- 
sible amount. Under these circumstances it is not to be won- 
dered at that the British farmer grumbles and that he is willing 
to banish to the stars the political economy of the day. Whether 
he and the aggrieved in other trades will succeed in their efforts 
is very doubtful, for although England is the only country in 
the world which remains loyal to free-trade principles, the de- 
fenders of these principles regard them as almost as sacred as 
religious truths—perhaps, if the truth were told, as even more 
sacred and certain. In any case the struggle cannot but be in- 
teresting for many reasons. 


»~ 
- 


Bimetallism advocated by Archbishop Walsh.—After protec- 
tion, a remedy which met with a large amount of support from 
the distressed agriculturists assembled in conference was Bimetal- 
lism. And here it is worthy of notice how in the political ar- 
rangements of the present time this abstruse and difficult ques- 
tion—a question so abstruse and difficult as to render it doubt- 
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ful whether one man in ten thousand is able to form a reliable 
judgment upon the matter on its own merits and in view of the 
interests of the state as a whole—must practically be decided by 
the majority of votes. It is to be hoped that this majority will, 
at least, have the sense to recognize that it cannot always judge 
for itself, and to choose wise and skilful guides. A remarkable 
point in this connection is, that along with Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chaplin, the minister for agriculture of the former Unionist govern- 
ment, there are found as supporters of the bimetallic proposals 
Archbishop Walsh, the champion par excellence of the tenant-far- 
mers of Ireland, whose exposition, according to Mr. Chaplin, con- 
stituted one of the ablest and clearest and most convincing state- 
ments which have been made public on the subject, and a member 
of the opposed class in Ireland in the person of one of the re- 
presentatives of the Indian government at the Brussels Con- 
ference, Sir Guilford Molesworth, an Irish landlord. The lat- 
ter’s explanation of the relation between bimetallism and the 
agrarian question in Ireland we subjoin on account of its lucid 
explanation not only of this particular question but of the 
whole subject. “Archbishop Walsh,” said Sir G. Molesworth, 
“is quite right. I have myself held for many years that the 
Irish difficulty is due in a very great measure to the apprecia- 
tion of gold. In my own case I have suffered far more from 
this cause than from agitation or disaffection among the tenant- 
ry. During the last twenty years the population of the world 
demanding gold for monetary purposes has quadrupled, while 
international trade demanding gold has trebled, with the result 
that since 1871 it has gone up nearly fifty per cent. Now look 
what this means for an agricultural country like Ireland. A 
farmer has contracted to pay a certain rent—that is, so many sov- 
ereigns per annum—but the purchasing power of sovereigns has 
enormously increased; consequently, he has to raise so much 
more produce to earn his rent. The landlord suffers also, since 
mortgages and all other contracts have similarly to be satisfied 
in an appreciated standard. The expenditure upon the land has 
been reduced all round, till it becomes foul and poor, while the 
poorer lands go out of cultivation altogether. The substantial 
reductions in rents made during the last ten years are inadequate 
because, though involving enormous sacrifices on the part of the 
landlords in many instances, they have not kept pace with the 
appreciation of gold.” Large as is the support which the bi- 
metallic proposals are thus receiving, the opponents, we think, 
are the more powerful, consisting as they do of the capitalist 
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merchants and bankers who carry on the commerce of the world; 
but as in the former case so in this, the contest will be not 
merely interesting but of great importance. 


ilies 
> 


The London County Council and Fair Wages.—The proceed- 
ings of the London County Council ought to be carefully stu- 
died by all who are interested in current social and economi- 
cal questions; not so much on account of the size and impor- 
tance of the place of which it is the ruling authority—although 
London has a larger population than that of several European 
kingdoms—but because of the ardor with which the predomi- 
nant party is entering upon what would generally be styled 
Socialistic schemes. Fiant experimenta in corpore, we will not 
say vili but aleno, and by watching we shall be able to profit 
by the results, good or bad. As we have already mentioned, 
in consequence of its having required a fair-wages clause to be 
inserted in all contracts, very few tenders were made for the 
works to be executed; thereupon the council decided itself to 
carry out the works (at least some of them) without any in- 
tervention; and it has appointed a committee for the purpose 
of supervising, securing plant, and the requisite material for this 
purpose. A large number of workmen will, therefore, be in the 
immediate control and pay of the council; and, in fact, the 
council, if all its projects succeed, will soon be the largest em- 
ployer of labor in the world; and the question has arisen, Who 
is to settle the amount of wages? Hitherto employers have 
had at least a right to be heard on this point; but the council 
has resolved that in its own case it is to be left to the em- 
ployed to settle their own wages and hours; for a resolution 
has been passed that the minimum rate of pay in each depart- 
ment shall be the rate decreed by the trades-unions and in prac 
tice obtained, and there is nothing to prevent the formation of 
one great trades-union of the employees of the council. This 
trades-union would, under this resolution, be able to exact as 
high wages as it pleased, or at least as the rate-payers would 
be likely to suffer. This proposal was adopted by the council 
notwithstanding the opposition of a part even of the Progres- 
sive party, headed by the well-known political economist, Sir 
Thomas Farrer. Another point which lends interest to the pro- 
ceedings of the London County Council is the composition of 
the body itself. Mr. Frederick Harrison pronounces it the 
most composite elective body of which English history can show 
Not even party rage has ever ventured to hint a 
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suspicion of jobbery, and thus its experiments are to be looked 
upon as disinterested, even if mistaken, efforts to form an ideal 
London. According to Mr. Harrison, “about one-eighth of the 
council are members of the legislature ; about a tenth have her- 
editary titles, or are immediately connected with historic fami- 
lies; three ducal houses are represented ; it counts two Knights 
of the Garter; the foreign secretary, and several other members 
of the government ; peers, baronets, land-owners, bankers, brokers, 
merchants, lawyers, manufacturers, dealers of all kinds, and a 
dozen workmen in different trades.” We may add that there 
are two Catholics among the members; but as one, the Duke of 
Norfolk, is a Moderate, and the other, Mr. Costelloe, is a Pro- 
gressive, they neutralize one the other. 


~ 
as 


The Attitude of Protestantism towards the Poor.—One of 
the questions which is exciting a good deal of interest and dis- 
cussion at the present time is the attitude, past and present, of 
the various Protestant religious bodies towards the poor. To 
our mind one of the most conclusive tokens that the Establish- 
ment is not the Church of our Lord, but a highly respectable 
human institution, is the degraded state into which, notwith- 
standing its vast revenues, the poor have been allowed to fall 
both in the country and in the towns. But while it has been 
generally recognized that the Church of England is the church 
of the well-to-do, it has been equally generally believed that 
the Dissenters had won the hearts of the lower classes. At 
the meeting, however, recently held in Bradford of the Congre- 
gational Union one of the most prominent leaders of the labor 
party, Mr. Keir Hardie, was allowed to address the assembled 
ministers, and he frankly and without reserve revealed to them 
the opinions which working-men have formed of these churches. 
He said that they looked upon the Christianity of the schools 
as dead. The labor party had turned its back upon the Church 
because the Church had turned its back on Christ. In their 
meetings, he said, they pandered to the respectability of their 
congregations. The ministers who heard Mr. Hardie were so 
exasperated that they would not allow him to proceed, and 
cried him down, although the American delegates to the Pan- 
Presbyterian synod held two years ago in London explicitly de- 
clared, and almost gloried in the fact, that their mission was to 
the rich and cultured, and that they left the poor to the care of 
the Catholic Church. The Rev. H. P. Hughes made a remarka- 
ble statement to the same effect at the conference held at Grin- 
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delwald this autumn. He declared that he believed that neither 
the highest nor the lowest classes had ever been truly converted 
to Protestantism, the only class of which it had laid real hold 
being the middle class. However both the Establishment and 
the Dissenters are bestirring themselves now in emulation of the 
true Church of Christ. 


_— 
> 





Practically Protestants do not favor Religious Education.— 
In our notes on the effects of secular education published last 
December we spoke in condemnatory terms of the action of 
Nonconformists in this matter. What was then said requires, 
we are glad to say, a little, although but a little, modification. 
This consists in the fact that the Mr. Hughes whom we have 
just mentioned (who is a leading Methodist minister) has pub- 
licly declared that he does not hesitate to say that the most 
awful mistake that the Nonconformists of England made was 
when they accepted a secular platform for national education. 
The same authority tells us that, “as a matter of fact to-day, all 
the great Nonconformist bodies of England have now, by ex- 
press vote of their assemblies, repudiated the secular position 
altogether.” Had these utterances resulted in practical action on 
the part of the Nonconformist bodies we should have had to 
make a considerable retractation. Unfortunately there are no evi- 
dences of such a change. The religious dissenters are dominated 
by the political dissenters, and the practical influence of the 
various bodies is still used to promote and to extend purely 
secular education. And when we turn to Ireland the same thing 
must be said of what was formerly the Establishment there, and 
which is supposed to be, we presume, a “ branch” of the Church, 
along with the Establishment in England. This is shown by the 
action recently taken by this body with reference to the proposed 
change in the rules of the Board of National Education. The 
moment the majority of the commissioners voted in favor of al- 
lowing complete freedom of religious instruction, and of the re- 
tention of sacred emblems in the schools, the disestablished 
church, along with Protestants of every denomination, rose up in 
arms as one man and, true to their name, protested. Deputa- 
tions went to the lord-lieutenant and implored him not to allow 
such a change to be made, and, we are sorry to say, gained their 
point. It almost seems as if, while many Protestants are willing 
to say true things about the necessity of religious instruction, 
the real practical work is left to the Catholic Church alone. 
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Secular Education Disastrous in India. —Among the countries 
which are experiencing the evil effects of purely secular educa- 
tion, India, in the opinion of competent judges, must be included. 
In this case it is not elementary education which is affected, but 
the higher studies. The universities which were opened by the 
government were established on a purely secular basis. No at- 
tempt at religious teaching, or even at moral teaching on the basis 
of religion, is permitted. The utmost that has been proposed has 
been “a moral text-book,” and even this has not been found 
capable of general adoption by the keenly-opposed creeds and re- 
ligious sects represented in every lecture-room of an Indian Gov- 
ernment College. Several years ago the results were recognized 
as disastrous by a government commission appointed to inquire 
into the education afforded by the colleges. The young men edu- 
cated in them were losing faith in their native religious systems, 
and were not receiving any definite instruction to take their place ; 
were, in fact, becoming sceptics in religion and suffering the neces- 
sary consequences in morals. Quite recently, in view of these 
evils, the lieutenant-governor of Bengal has issued an appeal to 
the professors in the colleges to use their utmost efforts to secure 
by their personal influence and example what cannot be at- 
tempted in the colleges under the sanction of religion. He wishes 
the professors to bear in mind that their relations with their 
students do not begin and end in the lecture-room, and that 
they should strive to gain an influence over them which shall be 
potent for good during all their lives. 


-~ 
> 





No Irreligious Education in Natal.—The experience thus gath- 
ered of the unsatisfactory results of a purely secular education 
has, we are glad to see, not been thrown away upon those who 
have the direction of affairs in another part of the British Empire. 
A committee appointed by the governor of Natal has reported 
to the Council of Education of that colony, and the report has 
been adopted by that body, that after receiving and considering 
a quantity of evidence it had finally decided against the pro- 
posed appointment of public or secular schools for the natives. 
This they did because they were convinced by the evidence that 
the work was better done by the schools of the missionaries, 
and also more economically. The testimony against secular edu- 
cation pure and simple was almost unanimous, and therefore, 
with a real liberalism which is wanting among many so-called 
Liberals in other parts of the world, the committee recognized 
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that it was not desirable for the government unduly to control 
or direct the religion of the people. 


s 
> 


The State of Politics in Various European Countries.—It 
may, perhaps, be interesting to take a rapid glance at the poli- 
tical position of the chief European countries at the beginning 
of the new year, and to indicate the principal questions which 
have to be solved. In England the Liberal party is in power, 
with Mr. Gladstone as premier. His majority, however, is only 
forty, and is made up of a number of somewhat independent 
groups, consisting of Radicals who sympathize more or less 
warmly with Mr. Labouchere, Parnellites, anti-Parnellites, Welsh 
members and labor members, to say nothing of a very small 
number who have hitherto been Gladstonians pure and simple, 
but who are now threatening a “cave.” Home Rule, of course, 
is the great question of the day, but a large amount of social 
legislation will be attempted. It seems hardly worth while to 
say anything about France, for the situation there changes so 
frequently that anything written one week may not be true the 
next. However, at the moment of writing a ministry is in 
power which is drawn, like all the ministries for the past two 
years, from the Opportunist Republicans. This is one of eight 
parties in which the French legislature rejoices. Monarchists, 
Bonapartists, Boulangists, and Independents make up the Right. 
The Left, which has the majority, consists of Opportunists, 
Moderates, Radicals, and Social Radicals. The question which 
not merely the present ministry, but the Republic itself, has to 
settle is the exceedingly elementary one, “to be or not to be”; 
and this naturally puts into the background proposed ameliora- 
tions of the social order. In Germany the ministry does not 
depend for its existence upon the will of the legislature, but 
it-naturally wishes to receive the support of one or more of the 
political parties. At the present time, however, all parties are, 
for different reasons, disinclined to vote for government meas- 
ures. As in France so in Germany, there are some eight or 
nine groups, of which the Centre, or Catholic party, is the strong- 
est. Conservatives, Imperialists, National Liberals, German 
Liberals, Social Democrats, People’s-Party men, Alsace-Lorrain- 
ers, Poles, and finally seven ‘ Wild-men,” form the happy fami- 
ly which the German government must manage if it wishes to 
pass its proposals into law. Of these proposals the increase 
of the army is the most urgent. Its fate depends upon the votes 
of the Catholic party, the leaders of which have clearly indi- 
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cated their intention to refuse to add to the burdens of their 
already over-taxed fellow-countrymen. In Austria the Conser- 
vative cabinet of Count Taaffe retains the power which it has 
held for thirteen years. The Reichsrath, which it leads and in a 
measure controls, is divided into sixteen parties, the names of 
which we spare our readers. In Hungary the number of parties 
is more reasonable. Liberals, Independents, the Croatian dele- 
gates, and the Nationalists complete the list. A new ministry 
has lately come into power of a more liberal and anti-Catholic 
spirit than its predecessor. It is said to be pledged to the in- 
troduction of compulsory civil marriage, while the dual mon- 
archy, as a whole, is on the point of adopting gold coinage in 
place of the current paper. While Russia is not troubled by 
open political parties, yet, like all autocrats, the czar has now 
one, now another set of self-chosen counsellors, and at the 
present time the peace party is said to be the one to which he 
is most inclined to listen. Spain has recently exchanged a Con- 
servative for a Liberal government, Sefior Canovas having made 
way yet once more for Sefior Sagasta. Like Portugal, Spain 
finds all its energies and efforts barely sufficient to secure the pay- 
ment of its debts. The task of Italy, on account of its vain 
efforts to pose as one of the great powers, and to keep up the 
preposterous army necessary for maintaining its position in 
the Triple Alliance, is identical with that of Spain and Portugal. 
As for its political parties, seeing that place and emolument 
for themselves are the predominating and controlling objects of 
the thoughts and aspirations of existing Italian legislators, it is 
not worth wuile to give even their names. And, to conclude, 
the work of revising her constitution upon which Belgium has 
entered has not yet been accomplished, nor, so elaborate and 
intricate are the proceedings, is it easy to indicate at what stage 
it has arrived. We believe, however, that the Conservative min- 
istry, which still holds its place against the attacks of the Lib- 
erals, will soon bring the work to a happy conclusion. 
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ff HE field of Roman patrician life, so long and so 

worthily occupied, almost monopolized, in fact, 

by Mr. Marion Crawford, has been very success- 

fully entered of late by the Marchesa Theodoli, 

who very gracefully dedicates her novel to her 

American co-laborer and predecessor. Though she occupies a 
different portion of that field, the friends of the Saracinescas and 
Sant’ Ilarios will have no difficulty in recognizing the Astallis 
and Casales as fruits of the same soil, cultivated by an equally 
painstaking and accustomed hand. In the present novel,* the 
author has given a vivid and very timely picture of the struggle 
between old and new in the Rome of our day—that old which 
has so blended its own prejudices and preconceptions with a 
truth which is eternal that it knows not how to distinguish them, 
but sees in every blow at its ancient prerogatives an attack on 
all that in itself is venerable and holy—and that new which 
recognizes that only essentials can be clung to successfully in a 
world which God continually vivifies and renews. The picture 
of life in the Astalli palace is a very interesting one, drawn 
faithfully, one feels persuaded, and by a hand both kindly and 
impartial. Of the two girls, Lavinia is wonderfully like some of 
Mr. Crawford’s own heroines in the sincerity, simplicity, and depth 
of her passion, but she passes through a growth and educational 
development by means of it which distinguish her from any of 
them that we recall. The story of Bianca, Lavinia’s twin, is 
hardly less interesting, certainly not less well managed. Hers is 
a struggle to follow her own religious vocation to the active 
life of a Sister of Charity, against the determination of her pa- 
rents to force her into a Carmelite convent. The study of the 
Princess Astalli, devout, unbending, so truly charitable that no 
human misery, physical suffering, or sinfulness came within her 
reach “without receiving consolation, help, and material assist- 
ance,” and yet so incapable of understanding that anything can 
justly conflict with her supposed parental rights, even the church 
itself of which she deems herself the most devoted adherent, is 
especially suggestive. Some of her talks with Don Antonio, 
surely the best priest one has met in a novel for many a day, 


* Under Pressure. By the Marchesa Theodoli. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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are especially worth reading. It would be unfair to outline the 
story, which is one any novel-reader will find entertaining, and 
which to many who would not care for the love-story, will be 
interesting for the sake of the questions it brings up and the 
glimpses it gives of a type of mind and a social and semi-re- 
ligious attitude now fast passing away, to give place, as one be- 
lieves and hopes, to one more in accordance with those signs of 
the times which are the indications of God’s will for our own 
days. The spirit of the author, as this book displays it, is both 
intelligent and religious. 

An excellent novel from every point of view is Miss Whit- 
by’s Ju the Suntime of Her Youth.* Amusing, well-written, and 
entertaining, it is also wholesome in all its lessons, direct and 
indirect. The author, though anything rather than didactic, has 
a moral to enforce by illustration—a moral which one would 
hardly exaggerate by describing as the final cause of the exist- 
ence of good women novelists. What better, what more needed 
lesson can an upright woman of intelligence and experience im- 
part to those of her own sex who are still able to profit by it, 
than that marriage without love, through whatever motives con- 
tracted, is a mistake so deadly, even when merely a mistake, 
that no temptation can fully excuse, and no plea of seeming 
duty actually justify it? The first lesson should not end here, 
however, unless it be followed by a second, inculcating the truth, 
too often forgotten nowadays, both in life and fiction, that a 
duty springs from what was in itself an error; that a loveless 
marriage is not a wholly irremediable evil, and that its yoke 
may and must be borne with unflinching patience. Miss Whitby 
has steered her bark very cleverly through the shoals and reefs 
on which so many otherwise skilful story-tellers have wrecked 
all their chances of real usefulness. Though there is a point in 
her tale where the hackneyed novel-reader begins to suspect dan- 
ger ahead, that risk is quickly passed—shown, rather, to have 
existed in his fancy only. The tale is an English one, and told 
with a freshness, a gay, pleasant humor, and a sustained power 
which are unusual and refreshing. The characters are all dis- 
tinctly drawn, and some of them, little “ Precautia” for instance, 
with her quick tongue, sharp enough to entertain, not sharp 
enough to wound, and Elspeth with her straightforward candor, 
her single-hearted love, her hot temper, her inability to be “ unsel- 
fish’ enough to marry for the sake of other people, are wonder- 
fully lifelike, as well as attractive, from first to last. Altogether, 


* In the Suntime of Her Youth. By Beatrice Whitby. New York: Appleton & Co. 
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the book will add much to Miss Whitby’s already well-established 
reputation. 

Another very readable novel is Mrs. Alick Macleod’s Aus- 
tralian story, Zhe Silent Sea.* In this the reader will find. al- 
most everything except a moral, although he will be far enough 
from finding it either immoral or unmoral on that account. 
The charm of the story lies chiefly in the exquisite portrayal of 
Doris, and the surroundings of her childhood and quickly, yet 
not too quickly,.terminated youth. The book is full of incident, 
however, and the business of the gold mine, the study of Tre- 
vaskis the engineer, and the queer story of Victor and his 
elderly, persistent, and finally victorious admirer, are told in a 
way whose interest can never be said to flag, although it can 
hardly be called absorbing. It is very well written in point of 
style. 

Christian Reid's fine story of Zhe Lost Lode, and another by 
F. X. L., called Stella's Discipline, have been bound up togeth- 
er, and form one of the attractive-looking volumes of H. L. 
Kilner’s “ Catholic Library.” They differ much in point of style, 
but will both prove entertaining, and both point useful lessons. 
But they will hardly appeal with equal force to the same class 
of readers. There is something in the delicate remoteness of 
Christian Reid's style, when she is at her best, as we think her 
in this story, which must make her work rather trying as a 
companion-piece to that of other writers. 

Tom Playfair and Percy Wynn have a very successful 
follower in Harry Dee,t wherein their author shows again his 
comprehension of and sympathy with the school-boy mind and 
aspirations. He has hit off very happily the characteristics of 
his young heroes; his book would really have the air of being 
written by a boy and for boys, were it not for an occasional 
bit of word-painting which looks suspicious. Still it cannot fail 
to be read by them with hearty interest. The chapter concern- 
ing the baseball game will by itself command all their suffrages. 
The book has better things in it, though. 

A story so well-constructed and at the same time so innocu- 
ous as Mr. Payn’s Stumble on the Threshold+¢ always gives pleas- 
ure—a pleasure comparable to that afforded by the inspection 
of a well-built modern house with its plumbing and heating ar- 
rangements just what they should be, its materials solid, its 


* The Silent Sea. By Mrs. Alick Macleod. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
+ Harry Dee; or, Making tt Out. By Francis J. Finn, S.J. New York: Benziger Bros. 
t A Stumble on the Threshold. By James Payn. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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closets ample and in just the right places. Such a house pleases 
irrespective of its outlook. One can dispense with a view at a 
pinch, but he wants his floors substantial and his doors and 
windows warranted not to creak. It is always safe to entrust 
to Mr. Payn the contract both as architect and builder for such 
a house of the mind, wherein a not extravagant fancy may be 
snug and comfortable. He has taken the measure of his public ; 
he knows they object almost equally to the turrets and cupolas 
and flying buttresses of one school of imaginative fiction and 
the dungeons, pest-houses, and dissecting-rooms of another. He 
is himself the best illustration of his famous thesis that novel- 
writing is a profession like any other, to which any one possess- 
ing the sound intelligence and good judgment necessary for 
average success in law or medicine may be trained. His origi- 
nal equipment has not changed perceptibly, but his technique 
has improved greatly since he won his first recognition from the 
public he has ever since retained. 

His present story relates the adventures of three students of 
Cambridge University, who are close friends, although one of 
them in whom the reader is expected to take most interest is 
much beneath the others in social position. All three are seriously 
in love with the same young girl, and she is engaged to one of 
them when the quartette come before the curtain. There is no 
lack of life-likeness in Mr. Payn’s presentation of his characters. 
These students affect one like real men; their talk and their ac- 
tions have the same persuasive quality of genuineness, and al- 
though one of them is the victim at first sight of a hopeless, 
pure, and life-long passion which never feeds itself after the first 
moment on the fancy of fruition. Mr. Payn has succeeded in 
imposing even so rare a phenomenon as this upon his reader's 
credulity. Ella Martin, too, though she is only silhouetted on 
his pages, has the same quality of genuine substance. One feels 
that she is all there, and is grateful that she is used for effect 
only, since what Mr. Payn wants of her is merely to supply the 
ratson-d ¢tre of his study of Blythe and Needham. She isa 
good girl and honestly in love with her betrothed, whom she 
finally marries; nevertheless she works dire havoc with his friends, 
exposes the true inner stuff of each, and becomes the central 
figure of what narrowly escapes being a tragedy, and does afford 
occasion for a murder trial conducted according to the estab- 
lished precedents of fiction. There is plenty of honest enter- 
tainment to be found in this novel and not an ounce of harm. 

There is a good deal of human nature of the rougher sort in 
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the collection of sketches* wherein we make a first acquaintance 
of Mr. Opie Read. They are rich in scraps of dialogue that 
might have been taken down by a phonograph, so natural and 
life-like that, standing alone, they would persuade to a belief 
that we have here a new writer of native force in process of 
evolution. Unfortunately, they lead with surprising uniformity 
to flat disappointment or to crudities that shock but do not 
promise. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who has done so much good in a mod- 
est way with his untiring pen, has produced in his Layman’s 
Day + a thoroughly practical and most insinuatingly suggestive 
little book which cannot but be useful. He is a sort of lay 
Faber, a good guide to those “ Easy Ways of Divine Love” 
which are not after all so easy that the best of us, who have 
daily cares and business to attend to, do not need constant re- 
minders to walk in them without faltering. There is great wis- 
dom packed with equal skill and brevity into this handy and at- 
tractive itinerary of the daily journey from morning to evening 
on the road that leads to life eternal. 

Another lifet has appeared (there were already five) of 
Nicholas Ferrar, a deacon of the Established Church of England 
in the reign of Charles I., when he founded a sort of Protes- 
tant religious house, composed entirely of members of his own 
family. The latter fact is probably a unique one in the history 
of such foundations. The establishment, moreover, did not out- 
live his family ; but an interest has long attached to it, chiefly, 
perhaps, in the minds of the Ritualistic section of the Anglican 
Church on account of its apparent foreshadowing of somewhat 
similar ones in these later times. Nicholas Ferrar himself seems 
not to have been a specially interesting person, save on the de- 
votional side of his character. He was deeply religious, but he 
was not wide-minded nor clear-sighted. He thought it possible 
to leap the chasm between the sixteenth and the sixth centuries, 
and establish a private causeway of his own across them by 
which he might return in safety, carrying back whatever seemed 
useful or desirable, while ignoring all the rest. When what the 
Puritans of his day called his ‘“Arminian Nunnery” was at- 
tacked, he thought to avert danger from it by avowing his con- 


* Miss Madam, and Other Sketches. By Opie Read. Chicago and New York: F. T. 
Neely & Co. 
+ The Layman’s Day; or, Jewels of Practical Piety. By Percy Fitzgerald. New York: 


Benziger Brothers. 
t Nicholas Ferrar, His Household and His Friends, Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter 


M.A. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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victions that the Pope was Antichrist. His biographer says 
that his acquaintance with foreign devotional writings appears 
to have been extensive, and proves it by showing that he trans- 
lated a treatise by the Jesuit Lessius, on The Temperate Man. 
He was fonder, however, of some less orthodox writers, and 
valued Lessius as he did the famous centenarian Cornaro, that 
is to say as an ascetic rather than a spiritual guide. His biog- 
rapher remarks of him: 


“He hated popery with the solid hatred which was nour- 
ished by Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. He believed that the Pope 
was Antichrist ; when asked what he would doif by any chance 
the Mass was celebrated in his house, he is said to have replied 
that he ,would pull down that room and build another.” 


Such declarations were not sufficient to save a house in 
which it was known that there were not only two women who 
had vowed to God a perpetual virginity, but also that great 
enormity, an organ. Nine years after its founder's death the 
establishment at Little Gidding was sacked by Cromwell's sol- 
diers, its inmates having fled in time from outrage or murder. 
Peckard thus describes the conduct of the soldiery : 


“These military zealots, in the rage of what they called re- 
formation, ransacked both the church and the house. In doing 
which they expressed a particular spite against the organ. This 
they broke in pieces, of which they made a large fire, and 
thereat roasted several of Mr. Ferrar’s sheep, which they had 
killed in his grounds. This done, they seized all the plate, fur- 
niture, and provision which they could conveniently carry away. 
And in this general devastation perished those works of Mr. 
Nicholas Ferrar which merited a better fate.” 


There were, indeed, works accomplished at Little Gidding 
in the way of Concordances and Harmonies of the Gospels and 
other parts of Holy Scripture which were eminently well worth 
the doing. One of the most interesting chapters of the present 
life is devoted to these Concordances, of which a noteworthy 
specimen is given. The family at Little Gidding themselves 
bound these volumes, of which the text was part in script, part 
in type, and sold them when that was possible, using the pur- 
chase money to continue their costly work. Charles I. had two 
of them, a Harmony of the Gospels and a Harmony of the 
Books of Kings and Chronicles, the latter prepared by the mon- 
arch’s express desire. Both of these are now in the British 
Museum. Ferrar himself was a thorough Englishman of a nar- 
row type, practical not speculative, and neither capable of origi- 
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nal thought nor of apprehending the true points in controversy 
between Rome and the so-called Reform. He accepted as true 
all that he had been taught by parents who had not improbably 
relinquished the ancient faith through fear of persecution, and 
having been told that the changes wrought by Henry and 
his immediate successors had merely restored the church of his 
own island to primitive purity, his devout and ascetic tempera- 
ment inclined him to those austerities practised in primitive 
times. Though he was clearly capable of domineering somewhat 
harshly on occasion, his personal charm must have been great 
and his sincerity undoubted, since he prevailed not merely on 
his aged mother but on a household of married brothers and 
sisters to abide with him for life in almost monastic discipline 
and privation, for the sole end of serving God in greater purity 
and perfection. His work was not lasting, nor is this record of 
it particularly interesting, save as a monument of narrow but 
well-meaning and sincere lives in a time and a country which 
had much need but small appreciation of their peculiar virtues. 

Mr. MacDonald’s work on Criminology,* with an introduc- 
tion by Professor Lombroso, the Italian “founder” of the so- 
called science, relates to a subject interesting not merely to 
scholars, but to ordinary thoughtful men. A somewhat careful 
perusal of his bulky volume has not, however, resulted in induc- 
ing a persuasion that his treatment of the subject is either fun- 
damental or truly suggestive. It is a medley of detached facts, 
thrown together without apparent system, and with no thread of 
philosophy to bind them together save the hint that Lombroso 
considers crime to be “a return to the primitive and barbarous 
state of our ancestors, the criminal being a savage born into 
modern civilization.” The author’s preparation for the work is 
said to have consisted in a course of studies in various univer- 
sities in the United States and abroad—a condition of things 
which, so far as his use of his vernacular is concerned, can 
hardly be said to reflect great honor on those institutions. His 
work is completed by an extensive and exhaustive bibliography 
of the best books and articles on crime in several languages. 


+ 
> 


I.—THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO SCEPTICS.+ 





For twenty years the author of this work has been engaged 
in giving what are called “Evidential’’ missions throughout 
* Criminology. By Arthur MacDonald. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


+ The Church in Relation to Sceptics ; a Conversational Guide to Evidential Work. By 
the Rev. Alex. I. Harrison, B.D. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Great Britain, of which the object is to answer the objections 
to the truth of Christianity which have for the time being the 
most influence; and to do so in a manner suitable to the aver- 
age hearer, rather than for the professed student. Mr. Harrison 
is, therefore, a practical and experienced man. His present 
work is more immediately addressed to the clergy. It is not 
meant to be a formal treatise on Christian evidences; its object 
is rather to help the clergy to use the knowledge which they 
have or are supposed to have already attained. For—to use 
the author’s words—“It is not enough to have a well-furnished 
armory. One must know how to handle the weapons, and also 
what weapons to handle. It is just here that my experience 
may be of service to others.’ Unbelievers are not treated as 
opponents who are to be pulverized, but as men who are to be 
won to the truth by the solution of their difficulties. On the 
other hand, the common habit of setting up modern sceptics as 
types of moral goodness does not meet with the author’s ap- 
probation ; for he asks, How can a man who, whether in good 
or in bad faith does not as a matter of fact fulfil his duties to 
God be considered a perfectly good man? Duties remain, al- 
though they may not be recognized; and the man who does 
not perceive his duty, even inculpably, should not be put upon 
a level with those who both perceive and strive to fulfil, Un- 
belief is a wrong done to God and to Christ, and as such it 
should be dealt with in the spirit of love for the wrong-doer. 

We commend this book to our readers as the work of a 
man thoroughly in earnest and zealous for the truth, well ac- 
quainted with modern forms of unbelief, and fully equipped by 
his learning, logical powers, and sympathy for opponents to win 
over to the truth those who have fallen into error. Should 
any one wish for proof of this, let him read the presentation of 
the arguments against atheistic-agnostic secularism, as given in 
pages 87 to 97. For ourselves, it is only fair to say that we 
have never met with a more cogent and masterly statement of 
the case. 


2.—WILD FLOWERS FROM THE MOUNTAIN SIDE.* 


The charm of these graceful outpourings of the mind and 
heart of one who has chosen “the better part” consists chiefly 
in their happy, appropriate expression of the lessons of the Chris- 


*Wild Flowers from the Mountain Side. Poems and Dramas. By ‘‘ Mercedes.” Third 
edition. St. Xavier’s Academy, Beatty, Pa. 
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tian virtues they are intended to convey. In these days, when 
poets and other artists for the most part labor for excellence 
alone in depicting nature and human life with photographic 
fidelity, and that too seldom revealing anything higher and no- 
bler than their sensuous forms, it is refreshing to find one who 
presents us with their spiritual, divine sense. All these flowers 
glow with a delicate color and exhale that singularly pure fra- 
grance which betray their culture in a consecrated atmosphere. 
Our copy is one in bridal dress, and as a gift-book nothing 
would be more suitable. 


3.—A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND.* 


The volume which we are perusing contains a keen and subtle 
criticism of the history of events in England before the eccle- 
siastical revolution under Henry VIII., and by gathering up and 
arranging the threads the author weaves into a beautiful tapes- 
try picture the designs of God’s providence among the Anglo 
Saxons. The causes of the rebellion of the sixteenth century 
are clearly shown to be the native-born independence of the 
Anglo-Saxons, their devotion to their rulers from a religious 


stand-point, the weakening of the faith consequent on the de- 
cimation of the clergy by the plague, and the numerous abuses 
in the ecclesiastical polity of the two centuries preceding. The 
points are well and fearlessly made, and sustained with not a 
little vigor and strength. 


4.—THE WORK OF THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY.+ 


These are the latest issues of the Catholic Truth Society. 
They are both good practical pamphlets. With these comes the 
Corresponding Secretary’s Eleventh Quarterly Report, which 
shows that the energy with which the members of the society 
entered on their missionary work is unabated. During the past 
quarter there were printed twenty-four thousand pamphlets. The 
amount of good done through the wide distribution of these nu- 
merous pamphlets is simply unmeasurable. 

* The Church in England, A.D. 30-1509. Mary H. Allies. Benziger Bros. 


+ Thoughts from Lacordaire.—The Mass: The Proper Form of Christian Worship. 
The Catholic Truth Society of America, St. Paul, Minn. 
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\ JE send out our special Golden Jubilee number this month 

in a new dress, to do more than ordinary honor to our 
Holy Father on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
consecration to the episcopal office, and we would be unworthy 
sons of the greatest and best of fathers if we did not join our 
voice in the vast chorus of praise and congratulation that is 
going up from all parts of Christendom, and join in a striking, 
prominent way, for we in this country have more than ordinary 
reason to praise the divine Life-giver that he has permitted Leo 
to live through so many years of benefit to the Church and to 


humanity. 
inapinitiill ieaniniaes 

In the fifty years of his episcopate Leo has done many great 
things, but his latest and kindest act is to the Church in the 
United States in the appointment of Monsignor Satolli as his 
own personal and permanent representative. The special favor 
is shown not only in the establishment of a permanent Aposto- 
lic Delegate here, which office rounds out and completes the 
organization of the Church in the United States, but, and more 
especially, this favor is manifested in the selection of one who 
has been a life-long friend, who has the Holy Father’s confidence 
in the fullest way, and who, besides his eminent qualities as a 
learned theologian and profound canonist, more nearly represents 
the mind and policy of Rome than any other living personage. 


> _ 


The mission of Leo in these latter years is the infusing of a 
Christian element into the movement of the nations of the 
world toward more democratic institutions. With the clear 
and practised eye of a great statesman he has seen that there 
has been a change in the basis of power; that it is no longer 
dynasties or ruling families that mould the destinies of nations, 
but the power is from below, from among the common people. 
The state of unrest, the now and then harsh breathings of revo- 
lution, the ferment of the socialistic movement, the reaching out 
of the masses of the people for their God-given rights—all these 
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are indications of the awakening unto a new life of a being of 
wonderful energy and of tremendous vitality. It is the mission 
of Leo to baptize and Christianize this new energy, to bring the 
Church on her natural side in touch with the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the masses towards greater knowledge and a _ broader 
liberty, and thus, by ingratiating herself into the convictions 
and entwining herself into the affections of the people, to pur- 
sue her divine mission of saving mankind. 


——____-.» —— — 


We are obliged to apologize for the non-appearance of Fa- 
ther Ryder’s article on the much-mooted question of the extent 
of the inspiration of Scripture. Unavoidable delays have made 
it too late for this number, but we can promise it definitely for 
March. The articles are thoroughly exhaustive, and will form a 
valuable contribution to the discussion of a question which is 
now exciting so much attention. They will be remarkable 
not only for the ability and learning of the writer, but particu- 
larly for that special quality of fairness which recalls the char- 
acteristic excellence of Cardinal Newman and which was one 
great source of his wonderful influence. 


a, 
> 





It may not be out of place in these “ Notes” to call atten- 
tion to the article on the “ Educational Bureau.” It is from the 
pen of one of our brightest educators, and may be suggestive of 
some practical organization either in connection with the World’s 
Fair or the Summer-School. 


& 
_ 





As many inquiries have been made concerning the proper 
method of introducing Congregational singing, Father Young has 
prepared a tract entitled, Congregational Singing: How to es- 
tablish it. What todo, and what not to do. This tract, together 
with a specimen copy of the Order of Divine Praise and Prayer, 
will be sent by the Columbus Publishing Co. on receipt of ten 
cents. 








THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


ROTHER MAURELIAN and Commissioner Harris are justly entitled to the 
credit of having convinced the World’s Fair directors that the needs of the 
educational exhibit required a new building, for which the appropriation of $120,- 


ooo was delayed till December 7, 1892. 

As the lady managers of the woman’s building have announced no plan of 
doing honor to the royal patroness of Columbus, we venture to suggest that the 
department of the education building which will contain the exhibit of our schools 
and academies of Catholic girls should in some way be designed to perpetuate 
the glorious memory of Isabella. 

An important feature of the Catholic educational exhibit will be the Colum- 
bian library of Catholic authors whose works are now published in the English 
language. This is a significant recognition of the work undertaken by the Colum- 
bian Reading Union which will be gladly welcomed by our members, who for 
over three years have been gathering data for a complete list of Catholic authors. 
Our researches have proved that no private library or institution of learning in 
the United States has a complete collection of books by Catholic authors published 
in the United States. The librarian of Congress at Washington no doubt re- 
ceived a copy of every book, but as yet no one has succeeded in making a com- 
plete list, or in getting funds to meet the expenses involved in its publication. The 
catalogues of publishers are most unreliable. It is considered a safe estimate to 
say that the Catholic authors whose works are published in English number not 
less than two thousand; their books—including translations—would make a 
library of at least ten thousand volumes. 

We sincerely hope that the Columbian library will be worthy of the World’s 
Fair. Brother Maurelian appeals to living authors, publishers, relatives and friends 
of deceased authors to send specimens of their books to the Manager of Catholic 
Educational Exhibit, Wabash Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street, Chicago, III. 

* * * 

The American Book Co. has issued a new edition, with most attractive pic- 
tures and autographs of famous authors, of Cathcart’s Lzterary Reader. It con- 
tains typical selections of English literature, from Shakspere to the present time, 
chronologically arranged, with biographical sketches, and numerous criticai notes. 
The book was first issued in 1874, and was designed to provide a way of acquir- 
ing a fair knowledge for those unable to pursue a special course in literature. 
Among the writers of the nineteenth century we find no mention of our celebrated 
Catholic representatives, who are second to none in literary excellence. Cardinal 
Newman’s name is not even mentioned. We hope that these glaring omissions 
will be supplied in the next edition, so that the book, which has many merits, 
may be acceptable to Catholic readers. 

Mr. Cathcart’s statement that Shakspere was one of the proprietors of the 





; 
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Blackfriars Theatre in 1589 is inaccurate. It-is based upon the substance of a 
document intruded into the Public Record Office in London, in some unexplained 
way, and upon which the keeper of the records some years ago affixed an endorse- 
ment calling attention to its ungenuine character. The careful researches made 
by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps show clearly that none of the Lord Chamberlain’s com- 
pany of players, to which Shakspere belonged, were occupants of the Blackfriars 
until the surrender of the lease made to Evans, who was the manager of a company 
of boys in 1596, by James Burbage, who bought the property for a theatre in that 
year. Of course this statement does not include Underwood and Field, who were 
members of Evans’s company as boys, but growing up to be men, were subsequent- 
ly taken into the King’s Players. Until Evans’s lease was taken up by the sons of 
James Burbage, certainly after the year 1603, Shakspere and his fellows played 
only at “The Theatre,” in Shoreditch, and at “ The Globe,” in Maiden Lane, 
Southwark, which was the same theatre torn down on the night of the 26th of 
December, 1598, and carried across the Thames to be re-erected and renamed. 
It is positively shown by genuine documents discovered and published by Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps that Shakspere had no ownership or share in the profits of the 
theatrical business until the Burbages admitted him to an interest in the Globe 


in 1598-9. 
* * * 


Miss Eliza Allen Starr has been honored by a letter from Pope Leo approving 
the object of the Queen Isabella Association. The letter has been engraved on 
paper resembling the original, and may be purchased as a souvenir: 


PoPpE LEO XIII. 
TO THE QUEEN ISABELLA ASSOCIATION, 


Most Illustrious Lady: 

It gratifies me to announce to you that the Sovereign Pontiff Leo XIII. has 
received with great satisfaction the information conveyed to him through your 
ladyship’s missive of October 12, that a numerous association of ladies has been 
formed which has taken the name of “ The Queen Isabella Association,” and it 
has in view to honor that illustrious patron of Columbus by erecting a statue of 
bronze in Chicago, near the place of the Exposition. The Holy Father, justly ap- 
preciating the noble mind and piety of that exalted woman, and the merits she ac- 
quired toward religion and the entire human race by seconding the great discov- 
erer in his designs, cannot but approve the purpose of the association over which 
you preside, and it is therefore, in rendering to you (whom he paternally blesses) 
and to all the associates the merited praise, that he wishes, with all his great 
heart, that their enterprise may have a splendid and happy success. 

In conveying to your ladyship the above sentiments of the Holy Father I re- 
joice to express the sentiments of my own distinguished esteem, with which I am 
your ladyship’s most devotedly, 

M. CARDINAL RAMPOLLA. 

Rome, November 1, 1892. 

MIss ELIZA ALLEN STARR, Chicago. 
* * * 

The Queen Isabella Association has now been endorsed by commendatory 
letters from the Pope, Cardinal Gibbons and ten archbishops, and over fifty bish- 
ops, abbots, and superiors of religious communities. Such a general expression 
of approval all along the line should be sufficient indication of the universal de- 
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sire among Catholics to secure public honors in America for Queen Isabella. The 
members of the association which has taken her name are to be congratulated on 
the many signs of public interest exhibited since the formation of their organiza- 
tion, August 17, 1889. By their efforts a statue fund of $25,000 was established 
in shares of $5 each. The Queen Isabella statue by the renowned sculptor, Miss 
Harriet Hosmer, will belong to the owners of these shares at the close of the 
World's Fair, subject absolutely to their control anddisposal. The permanent lo- 
cation of the statue will be determined by the vote of the shareholders, who rep- 
resent various religious denominations. Any one desiring to get more particu- 
lars relating to the Queen Isabella Association may apply to the secretary, Mrs. 
Clare Hanson Mohun, 70 State Street, Chicago, III. 

Sorosis has a committee appointed to assist the board of women managers of 
the State of New York in preparing an account of work done by women in lite- 
rary clubs and classes. This classification is intended to include Reading Circles. 
Reports are to be type-written upon paper nine inches square, and sent to Mrs. 
Phoebe A. Hanaford, 47 West Twelfth Street, New York City. Atacost of three 
dollars each leather covers will be provided, bearing the seal and motto of the Em- 


pire State, in artistic design approved by Mrs. Candace Wheeler of the Associated 
Artists. Under three sections the desired information may be arranged, viz.: 

1. Account of origin; scheme and purpose of work; any interesting particu- 
lars as to development and success. 

2. Noted occasions, with programmes. 


3. Four representative papers which have been already presented to the 


club. 

Our best wishes are extended to the members of Sorosis having this matter 
in charge. We hope that Reading Circles will be well represented, though some 
of them are managed solely for the members. No accounts of their meetings can 
be got for publication to aid the public advancement of the cause. 

The Fénelon Reading Circle of Brooklyn provided a rare literary treat for 
members and guests at the Pouch Gallery, January 4. Much interest was awak- 
ened by the Rev. John M. Kiely’s talk on Tennyson. He reminded his audience 
that when Tennyson’s first volume of poems appeared, sixty years ago, it was so 
roughly handled by the critics that nothing from the young poet was again pub- 
lished until ten years afterward. Then the literary public of England admitted 
his genius, and “ Locksley Hall,” “ Morte d’Arthur,” “The May Queen,” and 
“The Two Voices,” which followed in quick succession, completed Tennyson’s 
triumph over the professional critics. His fame rests mainly on “ The Idylls of 
the King,” which with “ Enoch Arden,” “ The Lover’s Tale,” and “ Locksley Hall 
Sixty Years After,” comprise the laureate’s great works. He was not a very vo- 
luminous writer, but what he did was well done. No poet ever wrote less twad- 
dle, less “ sweet things,” so few verses that you tire of. Tennyson, however, was 
recognized as somewhat of acrank. He abhorred interviewers, loved seclusion, 


loathed obtruders, despised newsmongers, was not uneasy if he insulted the in- 
quisitive, and generally wished to be let alone. He was a kind of harmless mis- 
anthrope, cooping himself in when he was at home, and preferring lonely haunts, 
wild coasts, and sandy solitudes when he went out for his daily walks. Father 
Kiely reviewed “In Memoriam,” which he said could not be treated briefly, 
whether viewed as a poem, a sermon, a romance, a dirge, or a reverie. Tenny- 
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son was no visionary, no pantheistic speculator. A man of modern science, he 
saw in every phase of progress bright promise for the future of humanity. In his 
theory perfection and bliss were to be secured by gradual stages in the law of 
progress and natural development, until at last shall dawn the millennium of 
human existence. Thus, whatever he has written tends to lift man up and make 


him nobler. 


Mr. Michael Hennessy, who died recently at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was aman of varied attainments. From 1851 to 1892 he occupied the position of 
commercial editor of the New York Zzmes. The leading merchants regarded his 
reports as most reliable, owing to his high standard of personal integrity and 
his ability in the special line to which he was devoted. Over the signature of 
“‘ Laffan ” he contributed to many of the Catholic papers selections from his vast 
knowledge of Irish history. He collected one of the finest libraries on Irish and 
Catholic matters to be found in the United States. Many of his rare volumes 
were consulted by the great Dominican orator, Father Burke, when preparing his 
reply to the slanderous attacks on the Irish people put forth by Mr. Froude. In 
recent years Mr. Hennessy watched with growing interest the growth of Catholic 
Reading Circles. 

Mr. Lorenzo J. Markoe is the editor and proprietor of the Monthly Bulletin 
of Current Literature, published at St. Paul, Minn. It aims to make known the 
merits of our existing literature, whether Catholic or non-Catholic. The editor 
has our best wishes for the success of his undertaking. We believe with him 
“that the great extent to which vitiating books and papers are read is due, not 
to bad hearts prepared to receive the poison but simply to the general thirst for 
reading so common in our country.” We are thankful for this kind notice of 


our work: 


“The Columbian Reading Union keeps its members informed of its progress 
through the pages of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. It will be aided and advertised 
in our columns to the utmost; for it is a most deserving association, and is al- 
ready doing a wonderful work in helping on the rapidly awakening interest in 
real literature which is now making itself manifest amongst the Catholics of our 
country. Its reference lists of writers and their works are of great value, and 


should be in the hands of all reading Catholics.” 


The Pz/ot of a recent date informs its readers that the reception tenderec 
by the Catholic Union of Boston to the distinguished novelist F. Marion Craw- 
ford was a most brilliant social event. In his own characteristic way the Rev. 
Robert Fulton, S.J., thus expressed in a letter his impressions of the novelist, who 


has been absent from America for over ten years: 


‘““When I was living (for now I am vegetating), among my many faults was 
that of literary curiosity, and I kept a vigilant outlook forall that was very new in 
the literary world. I came across Mr. Crawford’s Hindoo books, Thenceforth 
I read all his books, and learned all I could of his personality. Of the former 
there is no reason why I should speak, because the world speaks. Of the latter 
I learned that he was an American and a Catholic. I learned that he did not 
pose as a Catholic, but that there was in his works no word at variance with 
Catholic feeling or morality. 
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“Now our theology teaches us to love and to honor all men; but there are 
degrees in dilection, and we are to honor more those who reflect more perfectly 
the divine attributes. And we are to honor and love more those who are nearer 
to us by reason of religion and nationality. I confess that I relish Milton even 
the less because of the smack of Puritanism in his greatest production. 

“Ye men of Boston, of whom I never made a request that did not meet with 
ready compliance, honor Mr. Crawford, the great American Catholic novelist! It 


will be to your own profit.” 


Some of our readers will be delighted to know, on the very reliable authority 
of the P2z/o?’s literary editor, that “ Mr. Crawford is one of that group of brilliant 
American literary men who have come into the Catholic Church within the past 
few decades, as Charles Warren Stoddard, Richard Malcolm Johnson, George 
Parsons Lathrop, Richard Storrs Willis. But Marion Crawford holds easily 
first rank among the present-day novelists in the English tongue. A competent 
critic describes Saracznesca as the best novel ever written by an American. 
Though with Zhe Scarlet Letter in our memories we might dissent a little from 
this, it is simple truth to say that it is the best novel written by an American in 
the present generation. Mr. Crawford’s reputation, like his genius, is cosmopoli- 
tan; and he can project himself as easily, and with as fascinating results to his 
readers, into the Persia of Zoroaster as he can write against a background of 
present-day New York, or Rome, or Paris, or London.” 

Mr. Crawford’ address was delivered in a charming manner. On being 
introduced by the vresident of the Catholic Union, Mr. J. W. McDonald, he 
thanked his audience heartily for the spirit of their greeting. Then, he said, as 
he was expected to relate some of his life’s experiences, he would begin at the 
beginning. 

He told of his boyhood in Rome, where his father had domiciled himself for 
the study of sculpture, and of his first meeting with the late Pontiff, Pius IX., 
whom he later saw frequently on some of the most memorable occasions of his 
Pontificate. He referred to the changes that have taken place since the old 
Rome of the popes has become absorbed into the later Rome of the king. He 
was present at the magnificent celebration in St. Peter’s on the occasion of the 
present Pope’s silver jubilee, when fifty thousand people assembled in the great 
basilica, and described the effect upon Leo XIII. when, as with a single voice, 
the vast throng burst forth into the exclamation, “ Viva il Papa Re ’’—Long live 
the Pope and King. “It wasa long day since that cry had been heard in Rome,” 
added Mr. Crawford, “and His Holiness received it with the beautiful placid 
smile characteristic of him.” 

Mr. Crawford described other memorable scenes he had witnessed in Rome, 
and spoke of the great Cardinal Antonelli, Pius IX.’s Secretary of State, whom he 
knew well, and “whose genius,” he said, “had held every court in Europe at 
bay.” He told of the cardinal’s death, and of his visit to the death chamber on 
the following morning as correspondent of the London Dazly Telegraph. He 
then related how he took up journalism on account of reverses in fortune, and of 
his meeting with the Hindoo gentleman who induced him to goto India, where 
he met the hero described in his first story, 1/r. /saacs. He gave his hearers the 
evolution of A/r. Jsaacs and Paul Patoff, and in the course of his remarks on the 
former book told some very entertaining things about Mme. Blavatsky and her 
theosophy, which he called “Arab trash and tricks.” His life in India was 
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briefly touched upon. He worked in a newspaper office fifteen hours a day with 
the thermometer at 115°, and that with fans going all day and wet grass screens 
on the windows. 

He concluded by relating some incidents in his life in lower Italy, ending 
with a fervent tribute to the Catholic Church, and proclaiming his gratitude to 
God for the grace of membership in the One True Fold. The members of the 
Catholic Union, their relatives and guests, were then presented to Mr. Crawford 
by the reception committee. 

It is announced that during Lent Mr. Crawford and Sir Edwin Arnold will 
alternate in a series of morning readings in New York. 

* * * 

The concluding lecture in the course of the John Boyle O’Reilly Reading Cir- 
cle of Boston, by Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D., was a masterly exposition of the 
Irish element in modern English literature. He showed how the cruel and oppres- 
sive English government of Ireland, which for so long denied education to the Irish 
people except at the cost of their faith, and which worked also systematically 
against the industrial prosperity of the country, checked the growth of literature 
in Ireland, though it could not quench the people’s thirst for knowledge, nor ab- 
solutely hinder the gravitation of many Irishmen to literary pursuits. 

Dr. Conaty paid a just and feeling tribute to the hedge schoolmaster, who 
kept alive the taste for letters in Ireland in her darkest days. He traced the be- 
ginnings of an Irish literature in the English tongue back to the street-ballads 
which, however deficient in literary technique, were not seldom full of true poetry. 
“Note, for example, the ‘ Wearing of the Green,’” he saic “‘ how its pathos and 
poetry stir the heart, when interpreted by the voice of a Ludwig.” He indicated 
the distinct Irish influence on English letters at its highest and widest, through 
the oratory of Burke, Curran, O’Connell ; the prose of Swift and Steele and Gold- 
smith ; the poetry of Moore, Mangan, and Goldsmith again, and later of Aubrey 
de Vere. Ina passage of great force and beauty he especially praised the weird 
and wonderful genius of Mangan, and touched tenderly on the sorrows of his 
life. To these poets may be added some of the brightest names of those popular- 
ly assumed to be entirely English. Keats had a liberal infusion of Irish blood, 
and the Barrett, as Bernard Carpenter used to claim, certified similarly for Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. The Young Ireland campaign, in which brilliant jour- 
nalism and national poetry were so effective weapons, was also considered, and 
Dr. Conaty spoke eloquently of the poets of the nation, particularly of Thomas 
Davis and “Speranza,” Lady Wilde. Another service of the Irish element to 
literature is that it is making known through the English speech a world of ro- 
mantic history, legend, and fairy lore, from the copious and beautiful literature of 


the ancient Irish tongue. 
M. C. M. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
John Murphy & Co., Baltimore 
Memories of the Professional and Social Life of Fohn E. Owens. By his 
Wife. 
The Outing Company, limited, New York: 
Saddle and Sentiment. By Wenona Gilman. 


Benziger Brothers, New York : 
Hierurgia; or, The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. With notes and disserta- 
tions elucidating its doctrines and ceremonies, and numerous illustrations. 
By Daniel Rock, D.D. Third edition. Revised by W. H. James Weale. 


2 vols. 

The Creed Explained; or, An Exposition of Catholic Doctrine according to 
the Creeds of Faith and the Constitutions and Definitions of the Church. 
By Rev. Arthur Devine, Passionist. 

The Catholic Priesthood. Rev. M. Miiller,C.SS.R. 2 vols. 

Literary, Scientific, and Political Views of Orestes A. Brownson. Selected 
from his Works by Henry F. Brownson. 

Moments before the Tabernacle. By the Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J. 

Words of Wisdom from the Scriptures. A Concordance to the Sapiential 
Books. Prepared from the French (Migne’s Collection). Edited by Rev. 
John J. Bell. With a Preface by Very Rev. A. Magnien, S.S., D.D. 

Cuvres de St. Frangots de Sales. Edition compléte. Published by the 
Sisters of Annecy, with the assistance of competent ecclesiastics, under the 
immediate supervision of Monsignor Isoard, Bishop of Annecy. Vol. I.: 
Containing ‘‘ Les Controverses ” from the autographs at Rome and Annecy, 
with an “Introduction Générale,” historical, bibliographical, and literary, 
to the Guvres de St. Francozs de Sales. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 

The Life and Letlers of Washington Allston. By Jared B. Flagg, N.A., 
S.T.D. 

Roberts Brothers, Boston : 

Guide to the Knowledge of God: A Study of the Chief Theodices. By A. 
Gratry, Professor of Moral Theology at the Sorbonne. Translated by 
Abby Langdon Alger. With introduction by William Rounseville Alger. 

Victor Lecoffre, Paris: 
Saint Paul. Ses Missions. Par \’Abbé C. Fouard. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Catholic Truth Society, St. Paul, Minn.: 
Thoughts from Lacordaire. 
The Mass. The Proper Form of Christian Worship. Rev. J. M. Lucey. 
Proceedings of the Catholic Young Men's National Union in Albany, 1892. 











